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The Expiation of the 
Lady Anne^ 



CHAPTER I. 



THE INHERITANCE. 



*' Confound Romance ! . . . And all unseen, 
Romance brought up the nine-fifteen.'* 

— Rudyard Kipling, 

'^ Coming events cast their shadows before ; ' ' 
sometimes they cast them in strange places, 
and amidst the most prosaic surroundings. 
It was in the matter-of-fact atmosphere of 
Charing Cross Station, that Beryl Carlton 
had the first of the weird— shall we call them 
visions ? which she was to experience that 
autumn. 

Beryl Carlton had gone to the station to 
meet her old school-fellow, Laura Rigton, 
the aunt of her Uttle pupils. Unfortunately 
she arrived half-an-hour too soon ; with a 
sigh, she took a seat in the waiting-room to 
pass the time as best she could. All at once, 
the newspaper slipped from her hand ; a 
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haze fell before her eyes ; the room, the passen- 
gers faded away ; for a few seconds there was 
complete obUvion ; then she found herself 
standing in a narrow, vaulted cell. The 
furniture consisted of a small, closely-cur- 
tained bed, and a carved prie-dieu ; over 
it hung a large crucifix, a book of hours, 
with silver clasps, lay on the shelf. The case- 
ment window stood open, and was framed with 
climbing roses and honeysuckle ; the sum- 
mer breeze wafted through, laden with the 
scent of flowers and new-mown hay. From 
the neighbouring plantation she could hear 
the stock-dove's melancholy cry, the song of 
the thrush and blackbird : no other sound fell 
upon her ear. Beryl was about to approach 
the bed, when it disappeared ; in its place 
she saw a rough, wooden coffin, standing on 
trestles. On each side stood three candles 
of yellow wax in silver candlesticks, swathed 
with black crape ; at the head of the bier 
was a silver crucifix. Within lay a nun, 
clothed in the brown habit of her Order ; the 
long, black veil of the Professed covered her 
head, and fell down in folds, on either side, 
nearly to her feet ; her small, cold hands held 
the signed scroll of her solemn vows, a rosary 
hung from her right arm. White linen 
surrounded a face of great beauty, refinement, 
and youth, oval in shape ; her brows were 
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delicately pencilled, and long, dark eye- 
lashes cast a shadow on the rounded cheeks. 
On the marble bosom rested a strange de- 
coration ; no cross was this, no pious medal 
or device, but an exquisitely-painted minia- 
ture of a yoimg man with alert blue eyes and 
fair wig, in the costume of more than a hun- 
dred years ago. 

Suddenly the scene changed ; Beryl seemed 
to stand by an open grave in a small grave- 
yard, where the green, unadorned mounds, 
with their simple wooden crosses, proclaimed 
it a conventual burial-place. A tolling bell 
gave a note of warning ; slowly and solemnly 
the funeral procession wended its way to the 
yet empty tomb. First came the cross 
bearer, then an acolyth with a swinging in- 
cense burner ; another one with holy water ; 
the Priest in cassock, surplice and black 
stole, his eyes on his book ; the coffin carried 
by four Sisters, and a long train of veiled 
forms who, with voices broken by sobs, 
intoned the impressive words of the burial 
service of the Church of Rome. Beryl 
watched the coffin as it sunk out of sight ; 
she heard the last blessing given to the lifeless 
body ; she noted the sad faces of the nuns 
as, lifting their veils, they each bent to take 
a last farewell of one they had evidently 
loved so well. Then all was still. 
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The vision shifted, and she found herself 
in a small open boat, pn the blue waters of 
a crescent - shaped bay, fringed with crags 
and treacherous ridges of rock. High on 
the hill in front, rose a fairy castle, its white 
walls, quaint turrets and towers shining in 
the sun ; its terraced gardens, ablaze with 
flowers, and glittering with fountains, des- 
cended to within a few yards of the sandy 
beach, on which tiny waves were breaking in 
a line of foam. The ghostly fortress stood 
surroimded by emerald - green woods ; be- 
yond, golden cornfields ripe for the harvest, 
wild moors and meadows, were bounded 
by a hne of blue hills veiled in mist. From 
the castle, Beryl heard sounds of revelry, 
the babel of gay voices, the tread of merry 
feet, the clink of glass and goblet, the notes 
of the harp, flute, and guitar. Then quickly 
there was silence. 

' * Why, Beryl, I beUeve you have fallen 
asleep with your eyes open," and Miss 
Carlton stared up to find Mrs. Rigton by her 
side. *' You look half- dazed," continued 
her friend, " I have put my trunk in the 
cloak room. We will take a hansom, drive 
to Harrod's, have lunch there, and do some 
shopping." 

Beryl, still feeling in a dream, followed 
Mrs. Rigton into the hansom, and they were 
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soon bowling along on their way to Kensing- 
ton. 

'* How are you getting on with the teach- 
ing ? " asked Mrs. Rigton. 

* ' Oh, pretty well. It is rather uphill 
work at present.'* 

' * Are the children very troublesome ? * ' 

' ' No ; Tops, Mops and Fuzzy are really 
very good. If only they were a trifle less 

** Less commonplace," said their aunt, 
good - humouredly , * ' and a httle more in- 
telligent, eh, Beryl?" 

* * I was going to say, if they only had a 
degree more imagination," answered Miss 
Carlton. 

* ' When my sister-in-law took you to give 
daily lessons to her children, I thought you 
would find them terribly dull and backward. 
You were never cut out for teaching, Beryl ; 
it is most praiseworthy of you to have perse- 
vered for a whole year. Does Fanny allow 
you to do pretty much as you like with 
them?" 

"Yes; she rarely interferes." 

' ' How do you Uke your rooms in RedcUff e 
Street ? ' ' 

" Oh, well enough. They must do. I 
cannot change again just yet. The place 
is not quite an ideal home. My landlady 
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is a ffood soul, but her husband drinks, and 
knocks her about at times. Biddy, the ser- 
vant, has lapses of memory, during which 
she puts sugar into the salt-cellars, salt into 
the sugar basin, and now and again brings 
up the blacking pot, instead of the straw- 
berry jam for tea.*' 

The two ladies lunched at Harrod's, and 
then began a round of shopping : released 
at last, Beryl went on by omnibus to Red- 
cUffe Street. 

Biddy, in a soiled apron, dirty cap, and 
sleeves turned up to her elbows, greeted her 
with a beaming smile. * ' Shure, and haven't 
I been looking out for you, Miss, the entire 
day. A gintleman, and an iligant gin tie- 
man too, has called twice : he is now waiting 
in your drawing-room. Will I be after 
bringing up the tay, Miss ? ' ' 

*'Yes, Biddy, please." Beryl ran up 
the stairs, and entered the dingy room, which 
did duty as her sitting-room. 

A tall, gaunt, elderly man rose from the 
armchair near the window. 

*' Miss Beryl Carlton, I presume." 

" I am Beryl Carlton." , 

' ' i must introduce myself ; James Law- 
son, of the firm of Lawson, Parchment and 
Scrivener, Solicitors, of Grey's Buildings, 
Lincoln's Inn." 
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"Will you sit down? " said Miss Carlton. 

The stranger sat down, and took off his 
spectacles. 

** You are the daughter of the Rev. Guy 
Carlton, formerly Vicar of St. Stephen's 
Church, York ? ' ' 

''Yes," repUed Beryl. 

At this moment, Biddy, having removed her 
dirty apron, pulled down her sleeves, and 
assumed a jaunty cap and streamers, quite 
forgetting, however, to comb her hair or 
wash her hands, came in with the tea, and set 
it out on the table with a great clatter of china. 

* ' Shall you be after wanting anything 
more. Miss ? " asked Biddy ; ** there's an 
extra cup for the gintleman," 

' ' Thank you, Biddy, I have all I require. 
You need not wait." 

Biddy departed, slamming the door behind 
her : shortly afterwards, her shrill voice was 
heard in the area, describing, to an affable 
postman, what ' * an iligant gintleman there 
is upstairs with the drawing-room lady." 

**May I ask your mother's name?" 
asked Mr. Lawson, as he took a cup of tea 
from Miss Carlton's hand. 

"Gertrude Davenant," answered Beryl, 
wondering what this catechism would lead to. 

"You have no near relations. Miss 
Carlton ? ' ' 
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*' None that I have ever known/' replied 
Beryl. ' ' I have heard my mother speak 
of a cousin, Lord Cadgewent, a very old man, 
He must have died years ago." 

' * There you are mistaken. Miss Carlton ; 
he died a fortnight since. His two sons, 
both unmarried, predeceased him by many 
years : as the title only descends to male heirs, 
it now becomes extinct." 

**That seems a pity," observed Beryl. 

"It is indeed,' ' said Mr. Lawson, sadly ; 
he had served the Davenant family as legal 
adviser for nearly fifty years, and it appeared 
to him a cruel dispensation, that no male heir 
survived to bear the ancient title of Earl 
of Cadgewent. ' ' Still, the old family will not 
quite die out. There is one descendant. 
The estates pass to the next of kin, a young 
lady." 

A wild thought shot through Beryl's brain, 
improbable and impossible ; but improbable 
and impossible as it was, it set her heart 
beating, and her pulses throbbing with excite- 
ment. 

" Can you guess her name ? " 

Could she guess her name ? Beryl felt her 
head reel ; saw the kindly old man with a 
half smile looking intently at her ; glanced, 
almost without knowing it, at her rather 
sordid room, the thick cups^^ the half dirty 
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tea doth, the badly cut bread and butter ; 
dare she even risk a hope ? 

* * Can it be mine ? ' ' she faltered. 
** It is you, Miss Carlton.'* 

Beryl shut her eyes, and tried to put even 
the hope from her. It would be too cruel 
if it was not true, ' * Surely it is impossible,' ' 
she said, breathlessly ; ' ' had the late Earl no 
brothers, no sisters, no nephews ? ' ' 

' ' None Uving, Miss Carlton. There is 
absolutely no mistake. The whole thing has 
been most carefully investigated. If you 
will give me your serious attention for a 
moment I will explain. George Frederick, 
tenth Earl, had two sons, Marmaduke 
WilUam, and John Francis. The former 
became Earl in succession to his father, 
married Lady Constance Cook and had issue, 
George Frederick, lately dead. John Francis 
married Mary Wardlegrave, and had one son, 
Charles Davenant. He married Katherine 
Nevil : their child was your mother, Ger- 
trude Davenant." 

** It seems all right," observed Beryl, 
* ' but it appears too good to be true.' ' 

* * Your father has been dead some years, 
I believe, Miss Carlton ? ' ' 

** Yes; my mother died two years ago." 
* ' And you have adopted teaching as your 
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profession, so as to supplement your small 
income ? ' ' 

'* Yes/* replied Beryl ; ** I cannot say I 
have any regrets in giving it up/ ' 

' ' When will you be ready to go to Cadge- 
went Castle ? ' ' asked Mr. Lawson. 

* * I should like a little time to arrange 
matters with my employer, Mrs. White." 

' ' She will have no difficulty in finding a 
substitute/' observed Mr. Lawson. ''You 
will, however, require a wardrobe suitable 
to your change of position, and that will take 
a week or two. This is the fifteenth of 
September, suppose we say this day fortnight. 
I will be your escort. Meanwhile, you must 
draw upon us for any money you require. 
You have the address on my card." 

Am I very rich ? ' ' asked Beryl, shyly. 
My dear lady, you will have an income 
of about forty thousand pounds." 

* ' Forty thousand pounds ! Forty thou- 
sand pounds ! It sounds — it sounds such 
a lot," said Beryl, and then laughed. 

'* You are a very fortunate young lady," 
observed Mr. Lawson. 

Beryl did not even try to tell him, or think 
herself, what it meant to her. Forty thou- 
sand pounds ; it kept running in her head. 

' * I must leave you now. I will call round 
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to-morrow morning, and enter into more 
details. Will eleven o'clock suit you ? " 

'* Yes, thank you, very well." Beryl 
came to herself sufficiently to shake hands 
with Mr. Lawson. She quite forgot, how- 
ever, to ring for Biddy to show him out, 
which Biddy, lurking on the stairs, managed 
to do in a rush. 

*' Forty thousand pounds— oh, Til never, 
never, never, eat salt butter again ; ' ' and 
Beryl flung herself into Mr. Lawson 's vacated 
arm chair, and burst into wild sobs. Biddy, 
coming to clear away the tea and reconnoitre, 
told Mrs. Owen, the landlady, that ' ' Shure, 
the ould idiot of a lawyer has been after 
telling the young lady bad news." 



CHAPTER II. 



THE JOURNEY. 



** Pathetic in its bygone statelinessi 
The Palace stands amidst its gardens fair : 

The lawns are robed in summer's gaudiest dress ; 
The fountains poise their rainbows in the air.*' 

— Clifford Harrison. 

A fortnight later, Beryl was sitting opposite 
Mr. Lawson in a first-class carriage of the 
express train to W . 

* ' Is anyone Uving at the Castle now be- 
sides the servants ? ' ' asked Beryl, after 
half-an-hour spent in looking at newspapers 
and magazines. 

' ' Zum-Zum Dale and Eric Stevens are 
still residing there for the present." 

"What a strange name," said Beryl, 
opening her dark eyes very wide indeed. 
' ' Who are Zum-Zum Dale and Eric 
Stevens ? " 

' ' Both Zum-Zum Dale and Eric Stevens 
are fads of the late lord's." 

"How fads?" 

" I will tell you, taking Miss Dale first. 
Twenty -eight years ago there came to 
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Cadgewent a small travelling circus, and the 
manager petitioned the Earl to allow him 
to give a performance in a comer of the 
park. The earl graciously gave his consent, 
and the exhibition took place ; he even 
carried his condescension so far as to be 
present. All went well till the final show ; 
when an acrobat, called Dale, missed his 
footing, fell, and broke his neck. He was 
quickly carried out, and the spectators dis- 
persed. The news of Dale's death was too 
suddenly told his wife, and the result was 
the birth of an infant girl and another death. 
The Earl ordered the child to be put out to 
nurse in the village ; had her well educated ; 
and, when she reached her eighteenth year, 
brought her to Uve in the Castle. She is 
bright and pretty ; is gifted with a fine voice ; 
very musical ; and has great domestic talents. 
She and the old Scotch housekeeper have 
managed the house most successfully for the 
last ten years." 

''But her name?" said Beryl. ''It is 
such an odd one." 

" Her real name is Margaret Dale, but 
the Earl always called her Zum-Zum. Why 
or wherefore, no one knows to this day." 

" Perhaps the earl did not know himself," 
observed Beryl. * ' Names grow to people. 
ShaU I like her?" 
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* ' You will find her a pleasant companion/ * 
said the lawyer. " But remember you are 
not bound to retain her at the Castle. The 
earl has left her an annuity of three hundred 
pounds a year, so she is not unprovided 
for. Still, if you get on together, it would be 
a happy thing for you both. It would be 
hardly correct for you to reside quite by your- 
self, and with Miss Dale, a chaperone could 
be dispensed with." 

*' I will try my best to get on with her," 
murmured Beryl ; ' * it would be cruel to ask 
her to leave a place which has been her home 
for so long. Now about Eric Stevens ? ' ' 

' ' Eric Stevens is three or four years older 
than Miss Dale. He is the grandson of old 
Stevens, who was gardener at the Castle for 
sixty years or more. He is now very old, 
infirm, and entirely confined to his cottage. 
His son and daughter-in-law died when 
Eric was about six years old. Twelve 
months later, the Earl saw this boy standing 
by his grandfather in the peach-house. He 
asked who the Uttle chap was, and found he 
was Stevens' grandson. A week after, with 
Stevens' consent, the boy was placed at a 
private school at Culvercombe; from there 
he went to Eton ; then Lord Cadgewent 
sent him to Oxford. He was intended for 
the Bar, but, suddenly, the Earl changed his 
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mind, and had him to live in the Castle ; gave 
him a suite of rooms in the east wing, and 
made him his own private secretary, confiden- 
tial agent and companion ; and in those capa- 
cities he has remained for the last twelve 
years. Everything passed through his hands ; 
the earl got to lean on him more and more ; 
during the five or six years previous to his 
death, nothing was done or undertaken 
without reference to Eric Stevens. Lord 
Cadgewent left him ten thousand pounds, 
and all his private papers and correspondence. 

* * Is he engaged to Zum-Zum Dale ? ' ' 
asked Beryl, rather abruptly. 

*' No ; I believe it was the Earl's wish, 
and the young lady was willing enough ; 
but Eric was restive, and refused to enter- 
tain the idea for a moment, much to Miss 
Dale's disappointment. I spoke to him once 
myself on the subject ; he said haughtily 
that he looked higher than the daughter of 
a circus-rider. Pretty cool for the gardener's 
grandson, was it not ? ' ' 

' ' Then I suppose he is a disagreeable, 
overbearing, masterful, young man," said 
Beryl hastily. 

'' Masterful — ^yes ; " said Lawson, "over- 
bearing and disagreeable— no. He is one 
of the nicest young men I know. His heart 
and soul are bound up in the old place ; I 
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really think that he is so much in love with 
the Castle, that he has no affection to give 
to the young lady, who is really very at- 
tractive and charming. I think it would 
break his heart to leave Cadgewent." 

" I shall not ask him to do so," said 
Beryl, softly. " I do not want to upset 
anyone's happiness. Both Eric Stevens and 
Zum-Zum Dale are welcome to remain. I want 
everything to go on just as before I inherited 
the estate. I hope you will tell them so 
from me." 

' ' Certainly, I will ; but you must speak 
to them yourself. Miss Carlton. Now here 
we are at W , and we must change." 

After a weary hour's wait, the Culver- 
combe train drew up ; and they once more 
took possession of a compartment. Three 
more tedious hours and the train slackened 
speed, and steamed slowly into the station. 

A tall, fair, handsome, broad-shouldered 
man stood on the platform to meet them, 
with a footman ready to look after the luggage. 

Eric Stevens stepped forward, as Beryl 
Carlton jumped out of the carriage. 

'* What a sweet face," he thought to him- 
self, ' ' and what splendid dark eyes." Aloud 
he said, ' ' Welcome, Miss Carlton, to your own 
county." 

They entered the -carriage, and drove 
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through the narrow streets of the prim and 
sleepy town. There were two ways to Cadge- 
went ; the coachman selected that which 
ran along close to the sea shore. The day was 
closing in, the sun was sinking in the west, 
amidst clouds of orange, pink and azure, 
tipped with gold. A sudden turn in the road, 
and Eric bent forward, saying, ' ' Miss Carl- 
ton, that is Cadgewent." 

Beryl gave a low cry of admiration and 
amazement — there stood the fairy castle of 
her dream — its walls, towers, quaint turrets, 
and terraced gardens, glowing with the colours 
of the golden sunset. It was her future home. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE MIDNIGHT VISION. 



" * Ring,* she cried, * O vesper-bell, 

In the beech wood's old chappelle ! 
But the passing-bell rings best.*' 

— E, Barrett Browning, 

Beryl retired to her room that night, 
feeling rather worn out after her journey, and 
the excitement of arriving at the Castle. 
The bedroom prepared for her was a large and 
spacious one. The walls were hung with 
tapestry depicting scenes from the Old Testa- 
ment. An immense, old-fashioned, four 
poster bed, with crimson silk hangings, faced 
the two windows, which looked out on the 
bowling green. Two carved arm-chairs, 
with crimson cushions, stood on each side of 
the fireplace with its sculptured stone 
mantelpiece ; a quaint dressing-table of 
polished and inlaid rosewood, set out with 
candlesticks and toilet articles of old Chelsea 
china, took up the space between the win- 
dows. A wardrobe and writing-bureau, of 
the same material and design as the dressing- 
table, were opposite the fireplace, and, with 
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some small Chippendale chairs, completed the 
furniture. A curtain hung over the arched 
doorway which led into a dressing-room. 
Beryl threw off her dress, and sat down in one 
of the arm chairs. There was a roaring fire, 
but the room felt cold and damp. She took 
a long look round, and shook her head 
disapprovingly. 

* * It is very grim and gloomy,' ' she thought, 
' ' very grim and gloomy. I should Uke 
something rather more cheerful. Perhaps 
it will be more exhilarating by daylight. 
Four wax candles are not enough to Ught 
up this great room. I wish there was gas or 
electric light ; even a lamp would make it 
look more comfortable. I must see this 
tapestry ; with the help of one of these can- 
dles, perhaps I can make out what it re- 
presents. Rebecca at the well. What a 
queer style of beauty ! no doubt it appealed 
to Abraham ' s servant . What strange camels ! 
they look as if they were meant for 
elephants. Evidently the needlework 
artist had never seen a real live camel. 
What is this next picture ? Surely it must 
be Jacob obtaining his father's blessing. 
Yes — there is Jacob, the mean, dishonour- 
able wretch, carrying in the savoury kids 
on a dish, and his mother standing behind. 
It was a nasty trick to play on his brother. 
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Here is Jael just about to nail Sisera to the 
floor ; poor Sisera, he looks so peaceful and 
quiet ; it really was a shame to disturb him, 
and end his happy slumbers. Jael has a 
splendid head of hair. I wish mine was as 
long. If she had lived in these days, per- 
haps she would be earning a substantial 
salary in a hairdresser's window in Regent 
Street. I am sure that would be more harm- 
less than hammering nails into the forehead 
of a confiding guest. As there are no more 
pictures to look at, I will begin to undress. 
I wonder how I shall get on with Zum-Zum 
Dale ; she seems a rather nice girl. She 
greeted me very pleasantly. I hope we shall 
be friends. But Eric Stevens — how hand- 
some and even distinguished-looking he 
is. Fancy his being only a poor man's grand- 
son. There is something so charming in his 
manner — I expect he caught up little ways 
of talking and moving from the late Earl. 
Somehow he makes me feel sleepy when he 
looks at me for long. What keen blue eyes 
he has." 

Before she put out the lights. Beryl drew 
back the curtains from one of the windows. 
Outside, a full moon shed its soft radiance 
on the landscape. The glory of a star-lit 
night appealed strongly to Beryl ; she stood 
looking at the glittering spheres for a few 
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minutes, and then scrambled into the great 
high bed. She remained awake a very short 
time, and fell into a sound sleep. 

After a while, as she slept, she dreamt. 
This was what she saw. She fancied she 
stood at the entrance of a large church or 
chapel, evidently a conventual chapel, for 
on either side of the sanctuary were carved 
stalls, and in each stall knelt a black, veiled 
form, with its face towards the altar. The 
altar was in darkness save for six silver 
candlesticks, in which burnt thick candles 
of yellow wax, which gave forth a subdued 
light. Here and there, a small lamp 
was burning feebly before the statue of 
some saint. As Beryl in her dream gazed on 
these immovable kneeling figures, suddenly 
a bell rang, an organ pealed forth a Gre- 
gorian chant, and in a moment, the veiled 
forms slowly rose, turned from the altar, 
and stood in their stalls facing each other. 
She heard the rustling of their robes as they 
moved ; the rattle of their rosaries against 
the wood. She saw their thin delicate hands 
holding their office books ; the light fell on 
the silver clasps of the books, on the ring on 
each one's hand, but their faces she could not 
see. 

The organ ceased ; and, clear and sweet, 
the voices of the nuns took up the strain 
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first on one side and then on the other. 
Beryl stood entranced ; never before had she 
heard such singing. But what words were 
they chanting ? 

** A sagitta volante in die, a negotio perambulante in 
tenebris : ab incursu et daemonio meridiano." 

**Cadent a latere tuo mille, et decam millia a dextris 
tuis ad te autem non appropinquabit." 

** Non accedet ad te malum : et ilagellum non appropin- 
quabit tabernaculo tuo. ' ' 

*^ Quoniam angelis suis mandavit de te : ut custodiant 
te in omnibus viis tuis." 

** Super aspidem et basiliscum ambulabis, et conculcabis 
leonem et draconem." 

The organ burst forth again ; the chapel 
was wrapt in darkness ; the vision faded, 
and, with a start, Beryl awoke. Surely she 
still hears the sweet voices of the nuns, and 
. the organ's solemn notes, but sadder and 
more plaintive than in her dream. Whence 
come these sounds ? What does it all mean ? 
thinks Beryl. All at once, she springs up in 
bed with clasped hands, and utters a cry almost 
of terror. The moonlight is pouring in 
through the uncurtained window, and falls 
over the lower part of the bed ; and ont he 
ground beyond, kneeUng there in the moon- 
light, is the figure of a nun. Terror was 
Beryl's first sensation, but as she gazed on 
the apparition, all fear was swallowed up in 
amazement, and a certain comfortable sense 
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of protection. This was no fiend from hell ; 
no unhappy spirit crying out for aid ; no 
lost and restless soul haunting the scene of 
former crimes. The face, of oval form, 
with dark eyes and arched brows, was one of 
great beauty ; it bore the stamp of an in- 
describable peace and calm happiness. This 
was no spectre to alarm, but one to excite 
confidence and trust. As Beryl watched, 
the nun turned her face away from the moon- 
light, and the girl saw that she was bending 
over an office book like those she had seen 
in her dream, a large book with silver clasps ; 
she was turning over the leaves, and her lips 
appeared to move as if reciting psalms. Her 
habit seemed to be brown ; there was much 
white linen round the tranquil face ; the head 
was covered with a black veil, which fell in 
heavy folds to the ground. The solemn 
notes of the organ resounded through the 
room, the sweet voices of an unseen choir 
fell upon Beryl's ear. 

'* Quoniam angelis suis mandavit de te : ut custodian! te 
in omnibus viis tuis.'* 

Gradually the melody died away, and 
Beryl grew sleepy ; her eyelids drooped, 
now and again she opened them with an effort ; 
each time the quiet figure was still there, 
bending over her book of hours. The girl 
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sitting-room thoroughly modem and up-to- 
date. I consider them the only cheerful 
rooms in the place.'* 

"They are the most incongruous things 
in the Castle/ ' said Eric. ' ' I know you will 
agree with me, Miss Carlton." 

" Miss Carlton must come and inspect 
them before she gives her opinion/' observed 
Ztmi-Zum sharply ; her manner was always 
a little sharp with Eric. ' ' How you can put 
up with your depressing set of rooms in that 
haunted east wing, I can't imagine." 

' * Haunted ! ' ' said Mr. Lawson, a trifle 
hurriedly, *' not haimted." 

''Yes; haunted," repeated Zum-Zum 
emphatically, with a sly glance at Beryl's face. 

' * All old places are haunted more or less,' ' 
said Beryl, gravely, *' Do I sleep in the 
east wing ? ' ' 

'' No ; the west wing," said Eric. '' But 
the tapestry room is a bit gloomy. I advise 
the bedroom called My Ladye's Chamber; 
it opens into the P ainted Parlour, formerly 
Lady Cadgewent's morning room ; they 
both face south, and, to my mind, are as 
cheerful as possible." 

*' I will go and see them directly after 
breakfast," rejoined Beryl. ''But what 
about the ghosts which are supposed to haunt 
the east wing ? ' ' 
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"Idle tales, dear lady, idle tales," said 
Mr. Lawson. *^ Ghosts are very often rats, 
mice, or indigestion/ ' 

* * I have never seen a rat here,' ' said Zum- 
Zum emphatically. * * There are mice in the 
servants' quarters, and in the dmigeons." 

' ' So there are dungeons,' ' observed Beryl ; 

are they haunted, too ? " 
Not the dungeons," said Zum-Zum, 
casting a defiant look at Eric, who was 
frowning, and giving her a gentle kick under 
the table ; ' ' but the east wing is haunted, in 
spite of what Mr. Lawson says, and Eric's 
black looks. There is a room there which is 
never opened ; even the passage to it is locked 
and barred. Then there is the Veiled Lady, 
who walks from time to time in the picture 
gallery ; and the Priest who frequents, the 
disused chapel ; the Wilderness also has its 
own particular ghost." 

* ' Evidently Lord Cadgewent has left you a 
legacy of spectres, which is more than you 
bargained for. Miss Carlton," said Eric, 
laughing. " I assure you My Ladye's 
Chamber and the Painted Parlour are free 
from spirits of any sort. Take my word for 
it, you will be quite safe there. Let us 
all go and inspect them." 

*' L think I must take up Miss Carlton's 
attention for a couple of hours," said Lawson. 
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*' I am obliged to return to London by the 
2 o'clock train. There is still a considerable 
amount of dry business to be discussed. 

*' Business first and pleasure afterwards, 
observed Beryl ; " I will see the rooms after 
luncheon." 

The lawyer and Miss Carlton went into 
the library, and for two hours or more nothing 
but business was talked of between the two. 
Then Eric was sent for ; and further details, 
concerning the estate, tenants, and rents, 
occupied the time till luncheon. 

Before leaving the Ubrary, Beryl, acting 
on previous advice from the lawyer, asked 
Eric Stevens to continue his residence at the 
Castle ; and to consider himself as occupying 
exactly the same position, as secretary and 
confidential agent, as he had done under the 
late Earl. 

*' You will never find anyone who will 
take greater interest in the estate than young 
Stevens,'* the lawyer had said ; ** his heart 
is bound up in the place, and he is thoroughly 
trustworthy and reliable. If you make a 
friend of Eric Stevens, you will make one for 
Ufe.'' 

So the arrangement was made, to the satis- 
faction of everyone concerned. 

Luncheon was over, and the carriage was 
waiting to convey Mr. Lawson to Culvercombe 
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station. ' ' I shall be back again on the tenth 
of October : there is still a small business 
formaUty to go through before you are legally 
mistress of Cadgewent Castle ; we will discuss 
it when I see you again. Till then, Miss 
Carlton, good-bye." 

*' Good-bye, Mr. Lawson." 

"You see," Beryl said, as the carriage 
drove away, ' ' I am not yet really chatelaine 
of the old Castle till we have settled up 
everything satisfactorily. So I shall con- 
sider myself only a guest till the tenth. 
Zum-Zum (I may call you Zum-Zum, may 
I not ?) you must continue to hold the keys, 
and issue your orders as usual till that date. 
In the meantime, I shall explore my domains, 
free of all duties and cares. I intend to en- 
joy myself hugely." 

'*A capital idea," said Eric; ''let us 
begin our tour of inspection at once." 

'*My Ladye's Chamber and the Painted 
Parlour first ; whatever else you Uke to show 
me afterwards. Come, Zum-Zum." 

The three young people went off together. 
The Painted Parlour took Beryl's fancy at 
once. The ceiling was exquisitely painted, 
depicting the marriage of Cupid and 
Psyche ; the walls were panelled with 
poUshed wood the colour of ivory, and hung 
with pictures by Watteau and Vemet. 
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Quaint chairs and tables stood about the 
room, and antique cabinets, filled with Dres- 
den and Sevres china, dainty miniatures, 
snuff boxes, and cameos, were fixed against the 
walls. The casement windows stood open, 
letting in the bright sunshine. Beryl looked 
down upon a carefully tended garden, with 
smooth green turf, laid out in a succession 
of terraces, fountains, trees, and flo\yer 
beds which would blaze with colour when 
summer returned. To the left the woods 
were thick ; to the right, beyond the park, 
rose the wide, open country ; ahead was the 
blue sea bright and glittering in the sunlight. 
The bedroom adjoining, known as My Ladye's 
Chamber, was in keeping with the Parlour; 
it had the same aspect, and the same glorious 
view from the windows. The walls were 
panelled with cedar, intersected with stripes 
of bizarre needlework on a pale pink ground. 
The old-fashioned four-post bed of gilded 
wood, was draped in silk of a similar colour ; 
a coverlet of the same curious embroidery 
was spread over it. Two doors opened into 
a dressing room, and a quaint round room in 
one of the towers, known as the Turret 
Chamber. It was lined with shelves, filled 
with old and valuable books. 

* ' These rooms are delightful,' ' cried Beryl.* 
^ * I mus^t have them. Here I can be happy 
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and make myself at home. My things must 
be moved at once." 

"I will go and give the order then," said 
Zum-Zum. 

* * I know you will like them, Miss Carlton,' ' 
said Eric. ''No ghosts here." 

'* Don't let anybody even mention such a 
thing as a ghost," said Beryl, a trifle petu- 
lantly. ' ' Shall we continue our inspection, 
or must we wait for Zum-Zum ? ' ' 

''We will go to the Picture Gallery," 
said Eric ; ' ' she can join us there." 

The visit to the gallery, however, had to be 
postponed, for as they were passing along 
the corridor one of the footmen came and 
announced that the Rector and his wife had 
come to call on Miss Carlton, and Beryl went 
to receive her guests in the library. 

Later in the day, she took possession of her 
rooms in the centre of the Castle. After a 
most agreeable evening, passed in conversa- 
tion, music and cards, Beryl retired to rest in 
a cheerful frame of mind. She did not draw 
the curtain from either window ; after taking 
one look at the moonlit sea and locking the 
doors, she laid herself down in the great 
gilded bed, drew the clothes cosily round her, 
and soon fell asleep. Her deep slumbers con- 
tinued for several hours ; then she began 
to dream, and it was tjie visiop of the previous 
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night. Once more she stood in spirit at 
the entrance of the Convent Chapel. Again 
she saw the black-veiled nuns, each in her 
carved stall ; again she heard the notes of the 
organ, and the fresh sweet voices of the 
Rdigious in their solemn Gregorian chant. 
Once more, as the vision faded, she awoke 
to consciousness, and was hardly astonished 
to find the room Ut up with some soft radiance 
which was not moonUght, and kneeling by 
her bedside the identical figure she had seen 
before, a nun with a calm sweet face, turning 
the leaves of her book of hours. Beryl 
gazed sleepily at the silent form in its sombre 
garb and sweeping veil, then she relapsed 
into a dreamless sleep. When she woke 
it was broad daylight, and a robin was 
perched on her windowsill, singing its 
sweetest song. 



CHAPTER V. 



BY THE SUNDIAL. 



It comes with whispers and murmurings, 
With the trampling of feet, and the beating of wings, 
And a sense ot the approach of invisible things, 
With splendours that grow from, and sink into gloom. 
With the glare of a crisis, and the shade of a doom ; . 



Till I, knowing it coming, and hearing it come. 
Could scream, where I held not passive and dumb.*' 

Clifford Harrison, 

Early next day, Beryl set out to explore 
the ground to the east of the terraced garden. 
A winding path led through woods of beech, 
ash, and oak, to a secluded vale, shut in on 
either side by rugged rocks, covered with ivy, 
ferns and lichen ; shrubs of every description 
grew around in rich luxuriance. Passing 
through the dell, she came to a miniature lake ; 
in the centre of a wide stretch of green, velvety 
moss, backed by clumps of rhododendrons, 
stood an ancient sundial of gothic design, 
with quaint carved figures almost obliterated 
by age. The upper part presented one curious 
feature ; traced across the dial's face were 
two hands, tightly clasped together. Beryl 
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bent over it, and wondered at the strange 
device. She fancied she heard footsteps on 
the turf, and looking up, saw that she was no 
longer alone ; Eric Stevens was standing on 
the other side of the old time-piece. 

" Good-morning, Miss Carlton," he said, 
lifting his hat ; ' ' you are out early. ' ' 

" I wanted to explore my domains," 
answered Beryl. 

* ' I expect you are enjoying yourself thor- 
oughly ; who would not envy you ? ' ' said 
Eric. ' ' You are the age to appreciate a good 
fling round, so your possessions have come 
in the nick of time." 

" I am enjoying myself very much," re- 
marked Beryl, " or rather I should if it were not 

for ' ' she remembered her strange dreams, 

and the still stranger vision, and was silent. 

' ' You have something on your mind. Miss 
Carlton," said Eric. 

"What a fooUsh idea," rejoined Beryl; 
' ' come tell me about this sundial. How 
old is it?" 

"It dates from about the fourteenth 
century." 

' ' But why are these two clasped hands 
traced across it ? " 

Eric hesitated a m.oment. " How can I 
tell ? " he said gaily and reddened slightly ; 
*/ these |;rovinds are hjiunted, so they say. 
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by all sorts of fairies, good or bad ; but I 
never believe idle tales. Still I do know 
that this sundial has been^the trysting place, 
as well as the scene of the farewells, of 
your ancestors for centuries. Here the lover 
whispered his vows of love to his mistress ; 
here the husband, called away to the wars, 
bade farewell to his bride ; mother parted 
from son ; brother from brother ; friends 
met and separated, vowing eternal fidelity." 

Beryl smiled, saying mischievously, '* I 
ought to follow the example of my race, and 
the customs of the place. I want a friend, 
a real friend. Let us be allies and comrades, 
and swear an undying friendship." She 
held out her hand laughing gaily, and Eric, 
laughing too, stretched out his, and they 
joined hands across the sundial. 

*'Till death us do part," observed Eric 
boldly. Beryl, carried away for the moment 
by a tide of feeling she could in no wise account 
for, exclaimed, ' ' No, not till death. Beyond 
the grave for ever." 

Eric, stooping, kissed the little hand which 
lay so trustingly in his. "So be it," he said. 
Beryl raised her eyes to his unthinkingly and 
she was spellbound, unable to withdraw 
them ; afterwards she remembered how in- 
tensely blue his were, and how they seemed to 
read her through and through. Then a §ort 
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of haze seemed to wrap her round ; a veil fell 
before her eyes ; a humming^ and buzzing 
noise filled her ears ; a strange 'drowsy feeUng 
stole gradually over her, as if she was sinking 
into a mesmeric sleep. Suddenly the space 
around her seemed aUve with ancestors long 
dead and gone, who passing by her, moved 
round the sundial in slow and solemn pro- 
cession. 

There were knights in nodding plumes and 
chained armour, leading ladies in flowing 
robes and weird head-gear ; gallants in 
doublet and hose, gold chains and glittering 
orders on their breasts, conducting wives and 
sweethearts in ruffs, coifs, jewelled stomachers 
and stiff petticoats of Elizabeth's reign. 
These gave place to cavaHers with curled 
love-locks, hand-in-hand with fair women 
in the quaint and becoming dress of Charles' 
court. Following in their turn came courtiers 
with the bewigged heads and ruffled cuffs 
of the Restoration, and stately dames with 
brocaded gowns, powdered hair and patches. 
Next in order, were men and maids garbed in 
the fashions of the First Empire. It was a 
long and splendid train, some on foot and 
some on horseback, that passed before Beryl's 
bewildered gaze ; closed at last, by one dark, 
solitary figure, wrapped in a cloak of sombre 
hue* The strange procession of shadowy 
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forms disappeared ; the sound of their voices, 
light footsteps, and rustUng garments ceased ; 
the vague gloom which, for a brief space, 
seemed to hang over the valley, Ufted ; Beryl 
came to herself with a start, and found she 
was still standing with her hand in the 
warm grasp of Eric Stevens. He bent over 
her, sajong, * ' Did I mesmerise you uncon- 
sciously ? If I did, I am sorry. It was 
quite unintentional." 

*' I think I went to sleep for a moment." 

* ' A moment ! For quite twenty minutes 
or more," he rejoined. " You see, it was a 
long procession." 

You saw it also ? ' ' said Beryl, consider- 
ably surprised. 

" Yes, I saw it too." 

' ' Then you will understand, ' ' cried Beryl, 

' ' Understand what ? ' ' 

' ' My dream these two nights past, and 
the vision." 

' ' The convent chapel, the chanting nuns, 
the sound of an organ ; then on waking, 
the veiled, kneeling figure ? ' * 

" You have had exactly the same ex- 
perience,' ' cried Beryl, amazed ; * * how often 
have you seen it ? " 

*' Three times since Lord Cadgewent's 
death," answered Eric. 

' ' Never before ? ' ' asked Beryl, 
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'* Never before/' 

Beryl detached her hand gently from 
Eric's grasp, saying, " This is very strange." 
She remembered the singular occurrence at 
Charing Cross. "It is all very extraordin- 
ary," she continued ; " have you any idea 
what it means ? ' ' 

*' No," answered Eric, " but I shall find 
out." 

' ' Might it not be a warning ? ' ' enquired 
Beryl softly. 

' ' Yes ; about something which will affect 
us both," rejoined Eric thoughtfully; let 
us face it together. Miss Carlton. Don't 
look so alarmed ; it will all turn out well. 
Remember we have sworn to be friends. 
If there is any difficulty or danger, we will 
overcome it." Beryl considered for a 
moment, her fingers tracing the numbers on 
the dial's face: then she enquired, "Is 
there a doom or curse hanging over the 
Davenant family ? ' ' 

' ' Why should there be ? " answered 
Eric calmly ; * ' and am I likely to know 
of it?" 

" I think you are," said Beryl. " Zum- 
Zum says you know every stock and stone 
about here ; that there is no one so well 
informed as yourself concerning the traditions 
pf tjie family, the superstitions and apciept 
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customs of the place, and the various legends 
relating to the castle and grounds." 

"It is true that I am pretty well versed 
in the traditions and legends connected with 
the Davenant family," repUed Eric, *' but 
I am not convinced that they are all authentic. 
Lord Cadgewent placed in my hands all 
the documents, letters and papers stored in 
the Castle, and encouraged me to study them 
carefully. A number of these I have not yet 
had time to look over. All my knowledge is at 
your service. Miss Carlton, whenever it 
pleases you to profit by it. But " 

'* You are afraid of alarming me," mur- 
mured Beryl ; ' ' I have more courage than 
you think, Mr. Stevens. If there is anything 
disagreeable to know, I had better be told." 

" You have the Davenant spirit," ob- 
served Eric. *'A cowardly Davenant has 
never been known. Will you take the family 
name, and drop that of Carlton ? " 

" Mr. Lawson spoke to me about it," said 
Beryl, ' ' and I agreed to have it done later. 
Not too many things at a time. I will wait till 
all the business is concluded, and I am legally 
mistress of Cadgewent. I beUeve there is still 
some old-world ceremony to be gone through.' ' 

Eric made a gesture of assent. 

* ' I am only a guest till the tenth of October, 
you remember, Mr. Stevens," she continued. 
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Eric smiled, saying, "After the tenth, I 
will place all my legendary lore at your dis- 
posal. Miss Carlton." 

" It is a compact, then," said Beryl. 

Together they left the spot, and wended 
their way through the woods, bright with 
autumnal tints, till they reached the terraced 
garden. Here Eric left her, and went across 
the park in the direction of the village. 

Miss Carlton retired to the Painted Parlour, 
and found food for thought in the experience 
of the morning. There, two hours later, 
Zum-Zum found her. 

" You do look tired," she cried, " I have 
been hunting for you everywhere." 

*' I wandered about the grounds as far as 
the old sundial," said Beryl. 

' ' Then you have been to the Wilderness,' ' 
observed Zum-Zum ; ' ' it is a wild , lonely spot, 
I can't bear it. It gives me the blues. Do 
you know, there is a strange tradition about 
that place ? If an unmarried man and an un- 
married woman voluntarily clasp hands over 
the sundial before noon on any week-day, 
they will be married before twelve months 
are past. Odd, is it not ? ' * 

Happily for Beryl, Zum-Zum looked at her 
watch at that moment, or she would have 
seen Miss Carlton's face flush scarlet. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE SIGNATURE. 



'* Is there an3rthing near me, afloat in the air ? 
Is there anything standing behind my chair ; — 
And is that its breath at the roots of my hair ? " 

Clifford Harrison, 

On the tenth of October, Mr. Lawson and 
his head clerk arrived at Cadgewent Castle. 
The next morning, after breakfast, the law- 
yer asked Miss Carlton if it would be con- 
venient to go through the Uttle formaUty, 
to which he had alluded on a previous oc- 
casion. Beryl at once rose from her seat, 
sa5dng, '* By all means, Mr. Lawson. I am 
quite ready." 

* ' Will you come this way,' ' said the lawyer. 

" Mr. Stevens and my clerk, Mr. Price, will 
accompany us as witnesses." 

They passed into the great hall, where 
Eric Stevens and Mr. Price were waiting for 
them. Beryl noticed that Eric was carrying 
a bunch of formidable-looking keys. 

* * You look as if you were a gaoler, Mr, 
Stevens," said Beryl. 

Or the keeper of wild beasts," observed 
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Eric, jangling the keys ; *' Imagine yourself 
one of the early Christians, Miss Carlton, and 
that I am just going to let loose the lions, 
tigers, and bears into the arena. Is your faith 
strong enough to bear being torn to pieces ? ' ' 

" I should not have sufficient courage 
to be a martyr,' ' repUed Beryl : " I am glad 
I am not to bear anything terrible to-day, 
for I should never stand any alarming ordeal. 
Only a business formality you said, Mr. 
Lawson." 

*'Only a business formality," repeated 
the lawyer mechanically ; * ' just a matter of 
your signature. Mr. Eric Stevens will lead 
the way ; you next. Miss Carlton ; Price 
and I will bring up the rear." 

* ' This way,' ' said Eric in a matter-of-fact 
voice, as he led her to a comer of the hall 
where a crimson curtain hung, which Beryl 
had always thought shut out another window. 
Eric pulled the curtain aside, and disclosed 
a massive oak door, secured with iron bolts 
and a solid iron lock ; each bolt was fastened 
by a huge padlock. Eric lifted his bunch of 
keys, imlocked each padlock, shot back the 
bolts, then with a larger key imdid the door 
itself. This being opened, there was seen a 
small, square, paved hall, lighted by a window 
securely barred ; in one comer was a narrow, 
winding, stOne staircase. Eric stood aside to 
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let Miss Carlton pass ; Mr. Lawson and his 

clerk followed. The door behind them was 

re-locked. 

Beryl whispered to Mr. Lawson, ' ' This 

begins to be most mysterious." 

' ' Merely a matter of business ; entirely 

a matter of business/' rejoined Mr. Lawson. 
" I will go first," said Eric; " up those 

stairs. Miss Carlton, please." 

The Uttle procession formed again ; Eric 
jangling the keys ; Beryl with her skirts 
gathered up in both hands, on the look-out 
for rats and mice, of which she had a horror ; 
then Mr. Lawson and his clerk. Up and 
up the twisting steps they went ; a certain 
degree of light was given by narrow lancet 
windows destitute of glass, deeply sunk in 
the walls at intervals ; dust lay thick on the 
staircase, and cobwebs hung in all directions. 
At last they came to a small landing-place, 
where further progress was again hindered 
by a door ; this was secured as before by two 
padlocked bolts, and a substantial lock. 
Once more Eric selected three keys, forced 
open the door, and, taking Miss Carlton's 
hand, led her across the threshold. 

The place in which they now found them- 
selves was a large and lofty stone chamber, 
or rather hall. The six pointed windows 
were filled with richly stained glass ; the roof 
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was of solid oak wonderfully carved, repre- 
senting strange, weird figures. In the middle 
of the room was a large table, in the centre 
of which stood an iron safe, a huge silver ink- 
stand, some quill pens, an antique candle- 
stick with snuffers, and sealing-wax. In 
front of the table was a stiff-backed wooden 
chair. Exactly opposite was a raised dais 
with a throne-hke stone seat, surmounted by 
a gilt crown, from which fell a silk canopy 
of yellow hue, woven with a design in gold and 
silver threads of serpents, crowns and sceptres. 
The atmosphere of the hall was oppressive 
and heavy, as if no fresh air had penetrated 
into it for a century. 

Mr. Lawson pointed to the chair, saying, 
' ' Will you be so good as to sit down. Miss 
Carlton ? ' ' Beryl sat down, and rested her 
elbows on the table, which was covered with 
dust, and took a good look round. 

"What a strange place," she said; and 
a feeling of imeasiness stole over her. 

Eric Stevens handed a silver key to Mr. 
Lawson, who drew the iron safe slowly to- 
wards him, unlocked it, and raised the fid. 

Beryl saw a roll of ancient yellow-looking 
parchment, a seal, and a small leather case. 
Mr. Lawson removed the scroll, laid it on the 
table in front of Miss Carlton, and unrolled 
it a few inches, saying, 
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''Will you sign your name just there, 
please ? " 

* * May I see what I have got to sign to ? " 
asked Beryl, whose anxiety had increased. 

"No; it is not necessary," said the 
lawyer abruptly. 

*' My mother, long ago, advised me never 
to affix my name to any document, unless I 
thoroughly understood what I was doing,*' 
observed Beryl, tapping her foot impatiently. 
" I might be signing away all my fortime 
for anything I know, Mr. Lawson." 

' ' This has nothing to do with money, my 
dear young lady," said Mr. Lawson in a 

soothing voice ; '* except this unless you 

write your name on this scroll you cannot in- 
herit the estate and Castle of Cadgewent. 
All your ancestors, since the reign of Ehza- 
beth, have done so j it was the condition under 
which they came into possession of the pro- 
perty. Your title to enjoy the lands, income 
and Castle of Cadgewent is not vaUd and legal, 
till you have inscribed your name here. 
You remember I told you some time back, 
that you were not mistress of this fine old 
place till you had gone through this for- 
mality. " 

"Yes, I know," replied Beryl uneasily. 
She turned to Eric and whispered, ' ' Must 
I sign?" 
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^ * Yes, you must/ ' he answered in a low 
voice; "don't be afraid: it will be all 
right." 

Lawson was cutting a quill pen with a 
small knife ; Beryl noticed his hand trembled 
a Uttle ; she gave a glance at the clerk, he 
looked very white and nervous. She looked 
at Eric, he was calm and bright as usual, so 
she took courage. 

Eric took the pen from the lawyer's hand, 
dipped it well into the ink, and putting it 
into Beryl's fingers, said, " Just here, under 
George Frederick Davenant, Earl of Cadge- 
went." 

*' Is that the late Earl's writing ? " she 
asked. 

* * Yes ; he came into the property at the 
age of twenty-five." 

Beryl bent over the parchment. The room 
suddenly darkened. 

*' How thick and heavy the air is. I 
believe there is going to be a storm," mur- 
mured Miss Carlton. 

She wrote her name slowly, 

"Beryl Carlton." 

The last letter was just rompleted, when 
there was a blinding flash of Ughtning which 
lit up the whole place, followed by a loud 
resounding clap of thunder. Another flash 
which illuminated the hall with a lurid blue 
Ught ; Beryl raising her eyes, they fell upon 
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the seat under the canopy. She uttered a 
cry of terror, seeing by the lightning's glare, 
enthroned on the stone seat, a huge serpent 
coiled; on its raised head glittered a golden 
crown, in which sparkled a jewel of ruby 
colour, which seemed to send forth rays of 
strange, unearthly fire. Before the serpent 
there were shadowy and misty forms, which 
appeared to bow down, and offer incense 
in worship and adoration. The canopy seemed 
wrapt in flames and smoke. 

The pen fell from Miss Carlton's hand, 
and rolled along the table, her heart almost 
stopped beating ; a cold chill came over her ; 
the words she desired to say, froze on her 
tongue. But Eric's hands were on her 
shoulders, and it was his voice which she 
heard between the crashes of thunder, saying, 
* ' I am here. Beryl ; I will protect you. 
There is no danger." 

Beryl hid her face, and there was a dead 
silence in the room, except for the thunder, 
the rain which came down in torrents, and the 
moaning of the wind which beat against the 
windows, sighing and shrieking Uke a soul 
in torment. 

All at once the air freshened ; the Ughtning 
ceased, the thunder could be heard getting 
fainter and fainter in the distance ; the wind 
died down as suddenly as it had risen. 
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Eric touched Beryl with caressing hand, 
" Look up, Beryl,*' he whispered, '* the sun 
is shining ; there is nothing to fear. ' ' 

She looked up ; the sunlight was pouring 
into the hall ; she glanced at the throne, 
it was vacant ; all was as when they first 
entered. 

** Witnesses, now sign,*' said Lawson, 
and Beryl watched as the three men wrote 
their names, 

i James Lawson. 
George Eric Stevens. 
William Price. 

The lawyer added the date, and Eric 
affixed the seal. 

" I think that is all," observed Mr. 
Lawson. 

** No, the ring," exclaimed Eric, and 
stooping over the iron casket, he drew out 
the small leather case which Beryl had al- 
ready noticed ; he touched a spring, the Ud 
flew open, and Miss Carlton saw, resting on a 
cushion of red velvet, a ring of quaint design, 
a gold serpent coiled, having on its head a 
blood red ruby. Beryl shuddered ; Eric 
held it out to her. 

' * Must I always wear it ? " she cried, 
with a look of horror at the glistening jewel. 

' ' You are to accept it, and place it on your 
finger," said the lawyer. *' You are not 
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obliged to have it on more than a moment/ ' 
Miss Carlton held out her hand with a gesture 
of disapproval. Eric slipped it on the third 
finger of her right hand; she waited a 
second, then drawing it off, she handed it 
back to him with a feeling of relief. 

Lawson rolled up the scroll ; the serpent 
ring was restored to its case ; the iron casket 
was locked. The ceremony was over. 

Beryl was now mistress of the Castle ; 
she left the hall without again looking at the 
throne. The door was once more locked 
and barred ; the Uttle party descended the 
winding staircase, and reached the paved 
vestibule. When the second door was opened, 
and then securely fastened and bolted behind 
them ; even the curtain drawn to hide the 
entrance to the Chamber of Terror, Beryl 
breathed freely once more. 

She shook hands cordially with each of 
her companions, then hurrying to her room, 
she remained alone for the rest of the 
morning. 



CHAPTER VII. 



TvVO VISITS AND A PARROT. 



** I need not be barren of accusations ; 
He hath faults, With surplus, to tire in repetition." 

Shahsspeitre. 

Mr. Lawson and his clerk left for London 
the same afternoon. Eric accompanied 
them ; some business, connected with 
Davenant property in the City, necessitating 
his presence. 

The next day, Zum-Znm suggested that 
Beryl might go to the Rectory, and return 
Mrs. Ford's call. Beryl, who had now re- 
gained her spirits, and recovered from the 
trying ordeal of the previous day, having 
also had no return of the strange dream and 
vision, assented cheerfully. They walked 
across the park to the Rectory, a comfortable 
modem residence, situated in a pleasant 
garden at the further end of the village. 
Mrs. Ford, a model clergyman's wife, but a 
trifle fussy, received them with great cor- 
diality. 

" I am so glad you have come, Miss 
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Carlton . Do sit down . No — ^not there , please. 
You will disturb Minnette, my precious 
Angora cat. No — ^nor there, or you will sit 
down on Bijou. This sofa will be out of the 
way of them both. How do you Uke Cadge- 
went, Miss Carlton ? ' * 

" I have been here such a short time, 
I hardly know whether I like or dislike it," 
said Beryl, smiling ; * * I seem to have 
Uved in a whirl ever since my arrival,'* 

* ' I was so pleased, dear Miss Carlton, to 
see you, last Sunday, in the Davenant pew. 
We were so afraid you might turn out a 
Romanist. You know your cousin, the late 
Lord Cadgewent, became a pervert two or 
three days before his death. What a terrible 
end to a sadly wild life. One of those awful 
Jesuits came down from London, and remained 
with him till he died. Was it not shocking ? ' ' 

Miss Carlton looked uneasy, and glanced 
imploringly at Zum-Zmn. As this was the 
first she had heard about Lord Cadgewent 's 
secession to the creed of his forefathers, 
she was at a loss what to say. 

Zum-Zum came to the rescue in her down- 
right way. " Really," she said, *' I do not 
think it concerns any of us here. If Lord 
Cadgewent chose to die a Roman Catholic^, 
it was his own affair and not ours.' ' 

* ' Well, Miss Dale, it does seem to me a 
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great calamity. However, the poor man 
no doubt sees his mistake now. I hope. 
Miss Carlton, you liked our service last 
Sunday. Very sweet and devotional, was 
it not?" 

*' The sermon was not sweet," interposed 
Zum-Zum, abruptly ; "I thought that as it 
was the Harvest Festival, Mr. Ford might 
have taken a more cheerful subject than 
the Last Judgment." 

* ' Mr. Ford wished to impress upon the 
people the idea of the great final Harvest 
Home, dear Miss Dale." 

'* The decorations were decidedly pretty," 
interposed Beryl ; ' * the font was particularly 
well done." 

' * My work. Miss Carlton, my work en- 
tirely,' ' said Mrs. Ford : "it is such a privilege 
to labour at the beauty of God's house. I 
hope you will come and help me at Christmas. 
Lord Cadgewent never would allow us to 
cut holly in the Park, but I hope you will be 
more generous. We never could persuade 
Mr. Stevens (who, by the way, some people 
say is a Jesuit in disguise), to connive at our 
helping ourselves to evergreens unknown to 
the Earl; which was a great pity." 

* ' I will tell Mr. Stevens that ycu must have 
plenty of holly this winter," said Beryl 
amiably. 
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' ' Have you some children staying with 
you, Mrs. Ford?" asked Zum-Zum, taking 
up a very battered doll from the sofa, which 
somehow had a familiar look to Beryl's eyes. 

*' I have three of my sister's children here 
on a visit," said Mrs. Ford. *' Their mother 
has been ill. They have been sent away till 
she is stronger. This accounts for the un- 
tidiness of my room," she continued; 
" I never succeed in keeping them in order. 
One feels bound to spoil nieces and nephews 
when they visit one at rare intervals. I try 
to give them a good time." 

* ' I should hke to see the children, if I 
may," observed Beryl. 

* * Certainly ; they are in the summer- 
house at this moment. Shall we go and join 
them?" 

The three ladies proceeded through the 
garden towards a rustic structure, covered 
with ivy, which stood at the end of a broad 
walk bordered by laurels. The summer- 
house contained a rough table and several 
chairs. Three children, with their heads 
close together, were busily engaged looking 
over the pages of a profusely illustrated 
book of fairy tales. The soimd of voices 
made them raise their eyes ; there was a 
sudden simultaneous scream of joy, and Miss 
Carlton found herself seized by three vigorous 
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pairs of little hands. Bending down her 
head to see who she had to thank for so 
hearty a greeting, she found herself in the 
arms of her former pupils, Tops, Mops, and 
Fuzzy. 

** This is a surprise," she cried, submitting 
herself, with a good grace, to a series of regular 
bear's hugs from each child. " Who could 
ever have imagined we should meet so soon 
again ? What brought you down here ? Now, 
don't all speak at once." 

Mother Las been very ill," said Tops. 

We have a new little brother," added 
Mops. 

** Nurse says the fairies brought it," 
continued Puzzy, ''but I don't believe it 
one bit." 
*' It is a fortnight old to-day,' ' observed Tops. 
'' It is such a funny colour and has no hair,' * 
added Mops, " I wish the fairies had picked 
out a prettier baby. I should have liked one 
with blue eyes and golden hair, like the doll 
you gave me before you left." 

What is the name to be ? " asked Beryl. 

Cecilia Beryl Francesca." 

I meant the baby, not the doll." 
'' Gustavus Adolphus," answered Puzzy, 
proudly. 

* ' What a name ! ' ' said Zmn-Zum, 
looking at Miss Carlton. 
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'' Ah I I thought you would admire it/* 
said Puzzy ; "I helped to choose it. I 
went with Dad to the Registrar." 

'* We all have lovely names," said Tops 
to Zum-Zum, *' I am Berengaria Maria 
Theresa ; Mops is Marie Antoinette Adelaide. 
Puzzy is Percival Launcelot Arthur ; are 
they not splendid ? " 

" Splendid indeed," said Zum-Zum, [* but 
a little over-powering for daily use." 

'* But we never are called so," observed 
Mops very mournfully ; '* I wish we were. 
What is the use of being christened with 
beautiful names, if we never hear them ? ' ' 

''3ut Mopsy, think what a mouthful 
it would be for mother, if each time she 
wanted you, she had to call out, ' Come here, 
Marie Antoinette Adelaide.' " 

' ' The day would not be long enough, I 
think,*' rejoined Beryl, laughing; "I am 
so glad my name is a short one." 

** I think Beryl is beautiful," said Mops, 
clinging to her arm, ' ' that is why I have 
called my doll Beryl.' ' 

'* I feel very much flattered," answered 
Beryl. 

Tops, turning to Miss Dale, shyly enquired 
her name. 

* ' Zum-Zum ; do you think it pretty ? * ' 

Tops wriggled a little uneasily, shifting from 
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one foot to the other ; she hesitated, when 
Puzzy interposed with terrible sincerity, 
"It is ugly, but would be grand for a dog. 
I have a puppy at home ; I think I will csdl 
it Zum-Zum." 

' ' Will you mind ? ' ' said tender-hearted 
Tops, sUpping a caressing hand into Miss 
Dale's. 

"Not at all," answered Ziun-Zum, good- 
naturedly. " I shall feel quite honoured." 

" I tlunk," Beryl said, " I must be going, 
I want to see old Stevens. I find,' ' she con- 
tinued, turning to Mrs. Ford, * ' that there is a 
sort of etiquette even in this out-of-the-way 
place. There are certain people amongst the 
cottagers who must be called on first." 

''It is quite true," Mrs. Ford answered, 
' ' you would give dire offence in the village, 
if you called on the wrong person first. Old 
Stevens is greatly respected here ; his great 
age alone would give him precedence." 

"Miss Carlton," Puzzy cried, "may I 
come with you ? There is such an awfully 
jolly parrot : it says such scrumptious 
things." 

" It talks in a most shocking fashion," 
said Mrs. Ford sharply ; * * there is something 
quite uncanny about that bird ; I should 
hke to wring its neck sometimes. It is im- 
possible to read the Bible with any comfort 
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to old Stevens, when the parrot is making 
improper remarks after each verse.'* 

" I enjoy its observations, immensely,'* 
Zum-Zum remarked : ' ' I often go to read 
the Bible to Stevens, just on purpose to hear 
the parrot chime in with its odd words." 

'' Really, Miss Dale,*' Mrs, Ford said, '' I 
am quite astonished. Before the children, 
too.** 

^ ' Do take me. Miss Carlton ? ' * pleaded 
Puzzy. 

I will, if your aunt does not object.** 
Puzzy may go,** rejoined Mrs. Ford, 

but not the girk. I think Puzzy being a 
boy, hearing bad language won't hurt him 
as much as his sisters.* * 

' ' I will stay and play with Tops and Mops,* * 
Zum-2um said, noticing the blank faces of 
the Uttle girls. 

Old Stevens occupied a small cottage at 
the entrance of the village, close to one of 
the I park gates ; its white walls, red tiled 
roof, and sheltered porch, covered with 
creepers, presented a picturesque appearance. 
The room, half kitchen, half parlour, in 
which the old man passed most of his time, 
was clean, bright and cosy. On the window 
sill, there were sundry pots of beautiful ferns 
and small palms. Stevens was sitting in a 
comfortable arm-chair, with a small table by 
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his side, on which lay his Bible, his spec- 
tacles, and a couple of books on gardening. 
Puzzy, who during his brief stay at Cadge- 
went had contrived to make great friends 
with the gardener, came forward, and taking 
the old man's hand, said, " Stevens, this is 
Miss Carlton ; the lady who was otw gover- 
ness once.'* 

'*The young Madam from the Castle," 
and Stevens rose with difficulty from his 
chair. 

*'Do not move, please," said Beryl, 
shaking hands with him. 

* ' Little master, bring a chair for the lady,' ' 
said Stevens. 

Puzzy drew a chair noisily along the brick 
floor ; and then went to stand by the large, 
gilt cage, where the red and grey parrot sat 
on its perch, apparently absorbed in contem- 
plation. The boy held out a cautious finger, 
and murmured '' Pretty Poll," but it took 
no notice, and never moved a feather. 

*' I hope I see you well. Miss," said the 
old man. 

' ' Thank you, Stevens, I am quite well. 
I trust you are the same." 

* ' I enjoy pretty good health, thank the 
Lord," Stevens answered, "but I'm a 
great age, Miss, an uncommon great age ; 
eighty-five last March; eighty-five." 
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'' Have yon had it kmg, 
Carlton. 

' ' He's older nor me- I can remember 
as well as I remember anything. When I 
was younger than Master Puzzy there, he was 
old then. He belonged to the Master of the 
workhouse where I was brought up. He 
had him before I was bom. He is a rare un, 
I teU ye ?' 

' * I wish be would talk/ * Puzzy exclaimed 
impatiently. 
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'* He'll talk fast enough, Master Puzzy, 
if you leave him alone. He's uncommon 
cantankerous at times ; but he'll talk sure 
enough, won't you, ApoUyon ? " 

*'Go to HeU," yelled out a loud, hoarse 
voice. 

Beryl was so startled, she nearly screamed. 

" Don't be alarmed. Miss," Stevens said 
soothingly; "don't be uneasy; it's only 
his way. I knew he would begin to speak 
in his own time ; he is a most conversational 
bird." 

" Oh I Miss Carlton, is not it jolly ? ' ' 
whispered Puzzy. 

' ' There are those gone before who thought 
the same," remarked the old man, who was 
not in the least deaf, though occasionally he 
pretended to be so ; " but they put it a bit 

different. The late Lord " 

Gone to Hell," screamed the parrot. 
The late Lord used to say, ' It does me 
good, Stevens, to hsten to your bird's talk.' ' ' 

' * Of course you knew my cousin, the late 
Earl- 
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* ' A scoundrel. A scoundrel,' ' shrieked 
the parrot. 

Very well, indeed," continued Beryl. 
Indeed Miss, and I did ; vastly well. 
I saw him confirmed ; I saw him married ; I 
saw him carried to the grave.' ' 
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' ' Toll the bell -' ' 

'* Cxone to Hell/' said the parrot very 
distinctly. 

* ' He was in here often of late years/ ' the 
old man continued. ' ' I miss him uncom- 
monly. A fine figure of a man he was. I 
sit here of an evening wondering where he is.' ' 

"In Hell he Uft up his eyes/ ' ejaculated 
the parrot with fine emphasis. 

Well, well, well ; ' ' observed Stevens ; 

not so bad as that, perhaps. There's 
hope for all. I did say so one day lately to 
Parson. Says I, * Maybe he found grace at 
the last ; there's hope for all, Parson,' says 
I. Says he, * Stevens, I am surprised at you. 
A man,' says he, ' that never entered the 
house of God, except to get married and 
buried ; a man who gave up the Bible, and 
embraced the abominations of the Scarlet 
Woman on his deathbed, does not deserve to 
find grace at the last, and, mark me, Stevens 
he has not found it ? " 

' ' Gone to Hell/ ' murmured the parrot 
sleepily. 

*' That's just what Parson Ford says,*' 
observed the old man, nodding his head in the 
bird's direction ; * ' I know myself he weren't 
good enough for Heaven ; ' but,' says I to 
Parson, * he were over good for Hell. Maybe 
he's found a middle place. Shure there 
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ought to be one.' And Parson was that there 
shocked, he said, * Stevens, with such senti- 
ments, I don't think you are fit to take the 
Sacrament next Sunday, You will be turning 
Romanist, one of these days, like your 
master.' But I took the Sacrament all the 
same, for, thinks I to myself, the Almighty 
has more mercy in his heart than Parson ; 
still, the parrot agrees in the main with Parson, 
and that makes me a bit uneasy in my mind.' ' 

Puzzy, who was enjo5ang the conversation 
immensely, now interrupted it by saying, 
*' Is the parrot more likely to be right than 
Uiicle Ford ? If it were to say differently from 
Uncle Ford, would you beheve it ? " 

Stevens rubbed his head, and paused for 
a while, and then observed slowly, ' ' I rather 
think I should. Master Puzzy. ApoUyon is 
uncommon cute — uncommon cute. He's 
had more experience like of life than 
Parson. He's close on a hundred years old 
or more. My wife and daughter " 

''Hark! the herald angels sing," cried 
the parrot. 

' ' Both in the churchyard now, these many 
years. Catch that bird ever saying they are 
m Hell. God bless him ; he know better nor 
that, don't you, Apollyon ? " 

Apollyon ambled up and down his perch, 
warbling in a subdued voice :-^ 
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' * I know a happy land.' ' 

' ' But as to the late Lord ' ' 

''Gone to Hell/* screamed the parrot 
vmdictively. 

" Why, he hasn't a good word for him ; 
it's passing strange, yovmg Madam." 

'' It is indeed," remarked Miss Carlton, 
uneasily. * ' Still he must have had some 
good quaUties." 

* ' Heaps of ' em, Miss ; but you see they 
were overtopped by his vices. Howsomever, 
he was always good to me. A generous 
master, a kind landlord ; he was good to me, 
he was." 

Apollyon gave a harsh shriek, defiant, 
derisive, then relapsed into silence. 

"You have comfortable quarters here," 
observed Beryl, glancing round the cosy 
room; "I hope you have all you want. 
If you require anything you must let me 
know. You received the wine this morn- 
ing ? " 

" Indeed, and I did. Miss. Thank you 
kindly, but I have all I need. My grandson, 
he sees to that." 

' ' Eric, yes, I had forgotten you were his 
grandfather," and Miss Carlton's cheeks 
were a Uttle pink, * * he is often with you, no 
doubt." 

' * Every day regular. Miss, and he dines 
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witn me on Sundays. His fine eddication 
hasn't made him a bit stuck up, or proud 
Uke." 

It was getting late in the afternoon when 
Beryl returned to the Rectory; where she 
found Zum-Zum impatiently waiting for her. 
It was already twilight before they reached 
the Castle. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE COUNTESS OF CAMPERDOWN. 



" Here comes the Countess.'^ Shakespeare, 

Miss Carlton was busy writing letters in the 
Painted Parlour the next morning, when her 
labours were interrupted by Zum-Zum. 

' ' The French girl, who is looking for a place 
as lady's maid, is downstairs. You really 
cannot go on much longer without one, 
Beryl. The characters of the two you saw 
last Friday are not very satisfactory. This 
French woman seems a nice sort. Will you 
see her ? ' ' 

*' I will come at once,*' said Beryl, putting 
aside her pen and papers. 

Directly she entered the Hbrary, she was 
pleased with the appearance of Julie Duval, 
who had a bright, intelligent face, and a modest 
manner. Beryl foimd she had been three 
years in her last situation. 

Miss Carlton asked if she was still with her 
employer. 

' ' But, yes, Madame ; I am still with 
Madame la Comtesse de Camperdown." 
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' ' Are you leaving for any fault ? ' * Beryl 
asked. 

' ' Mais non, Madame, my mistress finds 
me not suflBiciently instructed as regards 
nursing. EUe a la sant6 bien faible. Elle 
desire tine personne plus ag^e." 

In the course of the conversation which 
ensued, Miss Carlton learnt that Julie Duval 
was fully quaUfied to undertake all the duties 
which she would require of her. She told 
the girl that she would write to the Coimtess, 
and if the character was satisfactory, she 
would take her. 

*' I should be glad if you would come as 
soon as Lady Camperdown can spare you," 
she added. 

* ' Madame la Comtesse comes make a visit 
to Madame, this afternoon that finds itself 
here ; and I am at liberty at any time to 
attend on Madame, as the new femme-de- 
chambre comes to arrive.'* 

As Julie Duval departed, walking across 
the park, and through the fields on her way 
back to Culvercombe Towers, Lord Camper- 
down's country seat, she kept saying to her- 
self : — 

*'Je me demande ou j'ai vu cette de- 
moiselle; est ce a Tours? C'est possible, 
car je suis convaincu que son visage m'est 
bien conhu. Ses grands yeux noirs, sa 
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chevelure dor^e j je suis sure que je ne me 
trompe pas. Je Tai d6ja vu quelque part/' 

The Countess of Camperdown and her 
daughter, Lady Lettice Greaves, were received 
in the great drawing-room, which looked out 
on the terraced garden. It was a long, low 
room wainscotted in white polished wood, 
which had assumed the tint of the finest 
ivory ; the panels were beautifully painted in 
landscapes and figures. Antique cabinets 
of ebony, lacquer, and tortoiseshell stood 
against the walls, filled with old Dresden, 
Chelsea and Sevres china. Tables, covered 
in glass, held treasures of art in the shape 
of snuff and patch boxes, painted by cele- 
brated artists, quaint and beautiful fans, 
watches, miniatures, and relics of former 
Stuart Kings and Queens. Beryl was leaning 
over one of the glass tables, examining some 
of these relics, when the butler announced 
the Countess of Camperdown and Lady 
Lettice Greaves. The first civilities having 
been exchanged, the Countess, a tall, thin, 
rather plain woman, plunged into the busi- 
ness which had brought her over. 

" I wanted to give you Julie's character 
in person, Miss Carlton. You will find her 
a treasure in many ways,'* she said. ''She 
is a clever dressmaker ; a good packer, and 
a perfect hairdresser. She is of great use 
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in travelling ; steady, truthful, intelligent, 
and thoroughly reliable. But she has one 
great defect, she has no sympathy with 
ill health, and that is my sole reason for 
parting with her." 

' ' Mother has about fifteen ailments in the 
course of the day," Lady Lettice remarked; 
" it is impossible for Julie to feel sufficiently 
interested in them all. I gave it up long 
ago." 

' ' It must be very sad to be such an invalid/ ' 
observed Beryl. 

" It is indeed an affliction," the Countess 
replied ; * ' I assure you, Miss Carlton, my 
life often only hangs by a mere thread. If it 
was not for Dr. Bedside, I hardly know how 
I should continue to exist. Do let me per- 
suade you. Miss Carlton, to take great care 
of your health, whilst you are yoimg. It is 
a precious gift, easily lost." 

Lady Lettice, who looked as if she had 
never had a day's illness, interposed, 
" Mother, pray do not worry Miss Carlton 
about her health. And," turning to Beryl, 
' ' do not be persuaded into patronising 
Dr. Bedside ; he is a most pompous creature, 
a thorough himibug, and nearly drives me 
mad." 

Beryl laughed, sa^dng, ' ' I hope I shall not 
require his services. I am never ill." 
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'' Do let me recommend you a new tonic/* 
the Countess said ; ' ' Dr. Bedside has the 
highest opinion of it. Petroleum Bitters — 
to be taken every day, half-an-hour before 
meals. Perhaps you would let me send you 
a bottle to try. I ordered three dozen last 
week." 

" I wonder who will drink them," re- 
marked Lady Lettice thoughtfully ; ' * you 
know, mother, you will never get beyond 
two, after that you will try some new con- 
coction. Do you read much, Miss Carlton ? ' * 

'* I have not had much time lately,** 
replied Beryl ; ' ' but I am very fond of 
books." 

' ' Perhaps you would join a Uterary society, 
or reading club, I am starting amongst our 
tenants and farmers' daughters. If you 
would take an interest in it, and get your 
tenants to become members as well, it would 
make my club a great success." 

*' I hope you will not make the rules too 
strict. Lady Lettice," Beryl observed. 

' ' All that is necessary, is to read some 
book, selected by the President, for twenty 
minutes every day. There will be fines for 
those who don't, and prizes for those that 
do." 

Beryl smiled. '' It sounds tempting," 
she said. 
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" I have been wanting to start a club 
for some time/* Lady Lettice remarked; 
' ' but Frank, Lord Camperdown, you know, 
has never encouraged it. I don't think he 
ever reads anything except the births, deaths, 
and marriages in the Times, and the sporting 
and agricultural news." 

*' I have heard of Lord Camperdown 's 
shorthorns taking prizes all over England,'* 
said Miss Carlton. 

"Yes," Lady Lettice observed, **he is 
great on cattle. I tell him he will turn 
into a shorthorn himself one day ; his mind 
is so full of them* In some previous existence 
he must have been an ox." 

** You must make my son's acquaintance 
soon. Miss Carlton," broke in the Countess, 
"he is dying to know you." She added, 
mentally, * * What an ideal wife for Frank — 
good looks — amiable — money — yes — above 
all, money. Will you come over to lunch 
next week ? ' * 

' ' Shall we say Thursday ? ' * added Lady 
Lettice ; "we can then settle about the 
club." 

So it was settled ; the visitors took their 
leave ; the Countess's last words being, 

' ' Do not forget the Petroleum Bitters, 
Miss Carlton ; mind you begin as soon as 
possible." 



CHAPTER IX. 



MADGE MORTLOCK, GIPSY AND PROPHETESS. 



*• Say, from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence ? or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting ? *', 

Shakespeare. 

It was a fine sunny morning in October, 
when Beryl and Zum-Zum took their places 
in the carriage which was to convey them 
from Cadgewent Castle to Culvercombe 
Towers, the country seat of the young Earl of 
Camperdown, Leaving the village of Cadge- 
went, their way lay along the high road for 
about three miles, when branching off to 
the left, it skirted the Cadgewent Woods. 
Crossing the picturesque stone bridge that 
spans the narrow brook which flows into the 
Iwiy, they passed the great common, and 
leaving Culvercombe to their right, entered 
the lodge gates. Amidst the green alleys 
and wooded glades of the park, gUmpses could 
be seen of the winding lake, and the imposing, 
but entirely modem, mansion, in Italian style, 
built by the present owner's father and grand- 
father. 
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Beryl and Zum-Zum were welcomed with 
the greatest cordiality by the Countess, her 
son and daughter. Assembled to meet them 
were several of the county famiUes, Mr. 
Jozzler, an American millionaire, Mr. Chas- 
uble, the Rector of Culvercombe, Mr. Cam- 
pion, the rich banker, his wife, and daughter 
Cassandra, and two or three fashionable 
women. 

' * I guess you have one of the finest places 
in the whole of England," observed Mr. 
Jozzler to Beryl, as they sat down to lun- 
cheon. 

' ' I should be hardly rash enough to agree 
to that, Mr. Jozzler," replied Beryl; "I 
should advise you to come over and inspect 
it first, before you form an opinion." 

" I guess I know as much about the old 
building as you do yourself, or more. I have 
been studying up the subject in all the books 
about this part of the country. I'll tell you 
what I intend to do. I want to reproduce 
the whole thing on a colossal scale out near 
Boston. Say, have you any objection, Miss 
Carlton ? ' ' 

"Oh! none at all, Mr. Jozzler; but it 
seems a rather tremendous undertaking." 

" Jozzler has gone mad on the subject 
of old mansions," Lord Camperdown ob- 
served ; " he is going to start a company 
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in America, for the exact reproduction of 
all the ancient castles and moated granges 
in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales." 

' * A comer in castles,' ' suggested Lady 
Lattice. 

*' Not at all a bad idea, dear lady," Mr. 
Jozzler observed. 

' ' Why not start a comer in coffins^ my 
dear fellow ? There's a thing that would 
always pay," Lord Camperdown suggested; 
' ' people must die.' ' 

" Aiid they must be biu^ied," added Beryl. 

' ' A company for promoting a correct 
taste in tombs, would not be bad, ' ' observed 
Zum-Zum. 

' ' That's another idea which is very feasible, 
and suggests good profits. I'll float those 
two companies right off. Got a telegraph 
form anywhere handy ? Even in this played- 
out old country, one may pick up a wrinkle 
or two ; don't you think so^ Lady Lettice ? ' ' 

" It depends on what sort of brains pick 
them up, Mr. Jozzler,' ' Lady Lettice answered, 
as the miUionaire wrote off a telegram at 
railway speed. 

' ' It is a great thing to be able to gather up 
ideas wherever you go," said Mr. Chasuble; 
* ' I never visit France, Italy or Spain, but I 
see many ceremonies and customs which, with 
a little judicious manipulation, can be well 
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transplanted and introduced into England. 
Even from the cut of a vestment, one can gain 
some information. ' ' 

* ' Indeed you never fail to do that, Mr. 
Chasuble," the Coimtess observed mourn- 
fully. * ' I have quite given up trying to keep 
pace with you. After each of your summer 
outings, you begin so many new things, that 
I never know where I am in the Service. 
I feel quite at sea in the Book of Common 
Prayer, which I always prided myself I 
knew so thoroughly.'* 

*' I think, Mr. Chasuble,'* said Lady 
Lettice, * * that it would be a capital thing 
if you had three services on Sunday, each 
depicting the three shades of opinion in the 
Church of England." 

' ' I don't quite understand. Lady Lettice,' ' 
rejoined Mr. Chasuble, looking quite puzzled, 

will you explain ? ' ' 

WilUngly : if I were Rector here at 
Culvercombe, this is what I would do," 
Lady Lettice said ; " in the morning I would 
have a grand musical service, with ornate 
vestments and elaborate ritual. I should 
preach a sermon on the sacramental system, 
and the Apostolic Succession. The Catholic- 
minded members of my flock would appreciate 
this. In the afternoon, I would have a plain 
form of prayer, with Moody and Sankey'g 
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hymns, and preach, in a black gown, on pre- 
destination, and the fewness of the elect. 
That kind of thing would suit my Low-Church 
parishioners. Lastly, in the evening, I would 
have a sort of social sing-song service with 
operatic music, at which I should deUver 
a lecture on marriage, the grave of love ; 
the reasonableness of divorce; the exploded 
fables of the Old Testament ; the absurdity 
of dogma ; and quote freely from Darwin, 
Huxley and Herbert Spencer. This would 
appeal to the higher critics, and the advanced 
thinkers in my parish." 

"I'll finance any church you Uke to start 
on those Unes, Lady Lettice /' the miUionaire 
said, ''it would create an enormous sensation, 
and pay well." 

"I'll take any amount of shares," said 
Camperdown, ' ' if you will turn it into a 
company, Jozzler. Your church would never 
be empty, Letty. You would have crowded 
congregations." 

" I know a church in New York at this 
moment," said Mr. Jozzler thoughtfully, 
' ' which I guess would do first-rate for our 
business. Another telegraph form handy 
anywhere ? ' ' 

"How very shocking!" remarked Mr. 
Chasuble to Lady Lettice. " I should fail 
terribly in my duty, if I pandered in ajoy way 
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to Calvinism, and the unbelieving spirit of 
the age, as you suggest." 

' ' Well ! my church would be filled every 
Sunday ; which is more than you can say of 
yours, Mr. Chasuble," Lady Lettice said 
flippantly. 

'*I would rather preach CathoUc Doctrine 
to five people,' ' repUed Mr. Chasuble,solemnly, 
' * than have a congregation of five thousand, 
by watering down the truth of the Gospel 
to suit their fancy. ' ' 

What is truth ? " Mr. Jozzler asked. 
Pilate said that before you, old fellow,* ' 
said Camperdown ; "don't look so glum. 
Chasuble; I don't mean to be profane." 

* ' Lady Lettice, by to-night I guess I shall 
have seciured that church," Mr. Jozzler said 
in a low voice. 

As they rose from the table. Lord Camper- 
down said to Beryl, ' ' Miss Carlton, I want to 
show you the shorthorns that won the prize 
at the Royal last year ; and I hope you ap- 
preciate pigs, I have some beauties at the 
home farm." 

Beryl and Lord Camperdown went off to- 
gether, to the unbounded satisfaction of the 
match-making Countess. ' ' They would make 
an ideal couple, would they not ? ' ' said she; 
sinking down on the sofa beside Mrs. 
Campion. ''I have persuaded her to try 
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Petroleum Bitters. I am so pleased about 

it/; 

'* Miss Carlton is rather stiff and stupid/' 
observed Mrs. Campion, who had an eye to 
the Earl for her own daughter, a handsome, 
dashing, hoydenish young woman, who was 
just starting a flirtation with Mr. Chasuble 
in the conservatory. 

"She is a trifle dreamy," the Countess 
answered, * ' but Camperdown would soon 
change all that ; he is so very brisk and cheer- 
ful. It almost seems natural for the descen- 
dant of a himdred knights and barons, and 
the possessor of a really haunted castle, to be 
rather in the clouds. But if she perseveres 
with Petroleum Bitters, you would see a great 
and beneficial change." 

'* She seems a very ordinary, common- 
place young woman," said Mrs. Campion, 
shortly. 

Meanwhile, Lord Camperdown and Miss 
Carlton were getting on famously. 

* ' Don't you mind anything Chasuble says, 
Miss Carlton,' ' remarked the Earl ; * ' nobody 
takes the slightest notice of any of his opinions. 
A httle mean beast, I call him, who takes the 
pay of the Church of England, and plays at 
being a Romanist. SaiUng under false colours. 
I call it. Why does not he boldly hoist the 
Pope's flag, and go over to Rome ? " 
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*' Everyone would respect him then/' 
Beryl said. '* Why does he not do it? " 

" Because he is engaged to be married/* 
answered Camper down, " to a young woman 
with money ; she is short, stout and wears 
goggles.'* 

That sounds most attractive,*' Beryl 
observed, laughing. 

The shorthorns were inspected and admired, 
then the pigs came in for their share of 
praise ; they wound up with a visit to a pair 
of curious sheep, imported from a rarely 
visited part of Asia. As they returned to the 
Towers, Camperdown asked Miss Carlton 
if she would Uke to go back another way ; 
and a narrow lane brought them to the edge 
of the common. Here five or six house-carts, 
several tethered horses, and three or four 
tents, proclaimed a gipsy encampment. 
Some foreign-looking men were hanging about, 
and several women and children were clus- 
tering round a large fire, over which, sus- 
pended by three pitchforks, a huge cauldron 
was simmering. As Beryl and Lord Camper- 
down approached, a taU, handsome wc^nan 
detached herself from the group, and ad- 
vanced to meet them. She was dark and 
swarthy, with regular features, and keen 
black eyes. A red shawl was wound round 
her head, turban fashion, from which her 
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dusky hair, tinged with grey, escaped ; she 
wore a tartan plaid skirt, a brown jacket, and 
her feet were bare. 

"She is an old friend of mine," said 
Camperdown ; * ' the gipsies come and en- 
camp here every two or three years. I never 
interfere with them, and they never inter- 
fere with me, or the game* Good evening, 
Madge." 

* ' Good evening, Camperdown,' ' said the 
gipsy in a harsh, masculine voice ; ' * good 
evening, pretty lady." 

* ' Shall we have our fortunes told. Miss 
Carlton ? ' ' Camperdown enquired, and he 
gave Madge half-a-crown. * ' Now, Madge, 
look at my hand, and tell me I am to marry 
a noble lady and an heiress." 

The gipsy took his hand, and gazed at it for 
a moment. ** You'll marry a play-actress, 
Camperdown,' ' she said contemptuously, 
' * with painted cheeks, blackened brows, and 
without a bawbee to her name." 

"Come, Madge, that won't do at all; 
she won't imderstand shorthorns or pigs : 
try again." 

Madge pushed his hand aside. ' * What is 
written in your hand is written, and I cannot 
alter it. Now yours, pretty lady." She 
looked for a few minutes at Miss Carlton, and 
added, "I receive no money from you ; 
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from you and yours no money is needed." 
She took Beryl's hand in hers, and gazed 
at the pabn, carefully tracing the lines with 
the forefinger of her right hand. '* I see a 
coronet here/' she observed, and giving a 
profound curtsey, she added, ' ' I bow to the 
Countess that is to be." 

' ' That is one for me at any rate. Miss 
Carlton," whispered the Earl over her 
shoulder ; * ' the coronet is at your disposal 
at any moment. It only rests with yourself 
to say when." 

" Peace, fool," said the gipsy harshly: 
' * the eagle does not mate with the sparrow, 
nor the falcon with the crow. Sooner shall 
the moon wed with the earth, than Camper- 
down with a Davenant. Shall the grocer's 
great-grandson raise his eyes to her, whose 
forebears were kings among men ? ' ' 

You know me then,' ' cried Beryl, amazed. 
Yes, lady. I know a Davenant when I 
see one. I should have picked you out of a 
crowd." 

' * What is my fortune ? ' ' asked Beryl. 

' ' Your fortune lies neither in castles, lands, 
or golden coin." 

' * Am I to lose all my property ? ' ' ques- 
tioned Miss Carlton, smiUng. 

* * Your fortune, lady, lies in your face, and 
in the heart of the man who loves you." 
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* ' This is becoming more and more in- 
teresting," observed Beryl. 

*' You will lose all and gain all, lady." 

* * By Jove ! I guess this is real enter- 
taining, as Mr. Jozzler would say/ * remarked 
Lord Camperdown. 

" I do not think you really know who I 
am," Beryl said : ** Will you tell me more 
about the future, my good friend."* 

The gipsy let fall her hand, drew herself 
up erect, and pointing in the direction of 
Cadgewent, said, * ' This much only is good 
for you to know," and she sang, to a wild 
and quaint melody, the following verse : — 

' When the ring is lost in the month of May ; 
When the serpent is broken and thrown in the bay; 
Wlien the Chamber of Terror in ashes shall lay : 
The Curse of Cadgewent shall pass away." 

She turned abruptly, and disappeared 
behind a tent, leaving them standing at the 
edge of the common. 

V* By Jove, that was tragic," exclaimed 
Camperdown ; ' ' the witches of Macbeth 
aren't in it." 

* * She certainly made a very theatrical 
exit," observed Beryl. 

"A play-actress," Camperdown ejacu- 
lated ; ' ' I am to marry a play-actress. 
Rather hard lines on a fellow, is it not, Miss 
Carlton ? ' ' 
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" Why, you are quite sad about it/' Miss 
Carlton remarked, laughing. " What nons jnse. 
You can' t accept all this woman said as gospel. ' ' 

' ' Upon my soul I Madge has made me feel 
deucedly imeasy." 

''I have an idea," Beryl said, ''Marry 
Miss Campion. She confided to me, before 
luncheon, that she was going on the stage, 
and that the manager of the Frivolity has 
agreed to take her after Christmas. Let 
her remain there three months ; then make 
her an offer of your heart and hand, and live 
happy ever after. ' ' 

* * Marry Cassy Campion ! Well, that would 
not be so dusty. You should hear her sing 
• Chick, Chick, will you marry me ? ' and 
when she and Letty dance the cake walk, 
it's something ripping, Miss Carlton." 

' * Then that is settled to the satisfaction 
of all parties," Beryl said merrily. 

" But I don't know that it is," the young 
Earl remarked dubiously. * ' My mother 
won't get on with her." 

" Yes, she will," rejoined Miss Carlton; 
' ' you must persuade Miss Campion to take 
one bottle of Petroleum Bitters, and all 
difficulties will be smoothed out." 

*' By Jove ! that's a wrinkle. But per- 
haps Cassy won't accept my offer. I fancy 
she has an eye on Mr. Jozzler." 
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'* Mr. Jozzler will not marry Cassy Cam- 
pion," said Beryl decidedly; "don't you 
see he is falling in love with Lady Lettice ? ' * 

"Ye gods 1 You don't mean it. That 
would be stunning. He is not at all a bad 
sort. Picked him up in the Rockies, when I 
went to shoot bears. He gave me a tall time.' ' 

' ' How did he make his money ? ' ' Beryl 
asked. 

"In lard. My great-grandfather made 
his in treacle. Madge never forgets it, or 
lets me forget it either. Some of us must 
marry somehow, or the place will have to be 
let. The estate is mortgaged up to the hilt. 
You see, what my great-grandfather hoarded 
up, my grandfather and father spent. They 
overbuilt themselves. It is always the way. 
Even in the filthy lucre line, I shan't do 
badly if I marry Cassy. Old Campion is the 
banker at Culvercombe ; his people have had 
the Bank for the last hundred years." 

* * If you look at it all the way roimd, you 
couldn't do better," Beryl said. " Here we 
are at the Towers. That is Mr. Jozzler who 
is walking up and down there with your 
sister ; let us go round the other way.' ' 
How is Eric, Miss Carlton ? ' ' 
Eric, Mr. Stevens I mean, is quite well." 
He and I are great chums. We were at 
Eton together. I was his fag. He was 
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always rather quiet and dreamy. Edgar 

Ravensworth sort of style, don*t-cher-know ? 

I used to black his boots at school : and I 

was no end of a hand at frying bacon and eggs. 

You try me at your next picnic, Miss Carlton, 

and ru astonish you." 

" I will give a picnic next summer, on 

purpose to show off your culinary powers. Lord 

Camperdown.** 

" Honest injun ! you won't forget ? " 
" I won't forget," Beryl answered, as 

they entered the hall. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE PICTURE GALLERY. 



" Weep ye not for the dead, neither bemoan him ; but weep 
sore for him that goeth away: for he shall return no 
more, nor see his native country. — Jeremiah, 

* ' Is not Lord Camperdown delightful ? * ' 
Ziim-Zum said, as they drove home. 

'* He is a pleasant boy," answered Beryl ; 
" he is amusing in a sort of a way. I have 
just been advising him to marry Miss Cam- 
pion." 

* ' Oh ! I had set my heart on your marry- 
ing him," Zum-Zum observed. 

* * Please do not set your heart on anything 
so absurd. I should never dream of becoming 
Lord Camperdown' s wife." 

'* Then you are very fooUsh," said Zum- 
Zum, **A countess's coronet is not to be 
despised." 

*' It presents no attraction to me," re- 
joined Miss Carlton. 

' ' Well, it would be better than marrying 
beneath you," Zum-Ztun observed bitterly. 

* ' What do you mean ? ' ' asked Beryl, 
sharply. 
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* ' You are such a sentimental, romantic 
creature, my dear Beryl, that you will pro- 
bably make a rash and regrettable marriage; 
persons of your temperament often do so." 

' ' When I show symptoms of falling in love 
with one of the grooms or footmen ' * 

** Or the gardener's boy," Zum-Zum in- 
terposed. 

"Or the gardener's boy, as you kindly 
suggest ; you will be at Uberty to say what 
you think about the matter. Till then, 
Zum-Zum, I beg you will keep your opinions 
to yourself." 

There was silence between the two girls 
for the rest of the drive home. 

Eric met them in the hall ; he asked Miss 
Carlton to come into the library, as he wanted 
to speak to her ; and the two went off to- 
gether. Zum-Zum walked slowly up the 
stairs to her own room, with frowning brows, 
and bitterness in her heart. 

" He scarcely speaks to me," Zum-Zum 
said to herself : ' * he takes very little notice 
of me. I am neglected and forsaken. I was 
so happy before Beryl came. I wish she 
would die, or that I could. I had counted 
so much on this meeting with Lord Camper- 
down. I fancied she would be rather taken 
with him : and he seemed to amuse her. 
How miserable it all is. How different 
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everything is turning out to what I expected. 
Eric and Beryl gxe always together ; and how 
can I prevent it ? " 

For the next few days there was a certain 
constraint and stiffness between the two girls. 
Probably things would have righted them- 
selves sooner or later, had not Zum-Zum dis- 
covered Eric and Beryl together one morning, 
and her angry suspicions were again aroused. 

Miss Carlton had gone to inspect the 
Picture Gallery in the west wing. Eric acted 
as cicerone; he had the history of every 
Davenant at his finger-tips, and did not need 
to glance, even for a second, at the printed 
catalogue of the portraits which he held in 
his hand. 

' ' This knight in armour is Sir Percival 
Davenant, who fought with Henry the Fifth 
at Agincourt, and won his spurs on the field 
of battle. Here is Sir John Davenant, who 
left his bones on Flodden Field, and his son 
Edward, who went, with Henry the Eighth, 
to the Field of the Cloth of Gold." 

" Who is this man with the scroll and pen 
in his hand, who looks so fierce and restless ? ' ' 
Beryl enquired. 

* * That is Raymond, first Lord Cadgewent, 
in the reign of Elizabeth," answered Eric ; 
' ' it was that man who brought the curse on 
the family." 
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' ' But how ? • * Beryl eagerly asked. 

'' You see he is depicted holding a scroll 
and pen. Well ! he drew up a form delivering 
himself up to the devil ; entering into a com- 
pact with him in order to secure riches and 
prosperity ad infinitum for himself and de- 
scendants. This he signed^ with great pomp 
and ceremony, in the presence of three wit- 
nesses in the hall, known ever since as the 
Chamber of Terror. It is only upon the con- 
dition that they sign the roll, that his descen- 
dants inherit C^adgewent and its broad lands. 
Ever since, a curse seems to rest on the 
place.** 

'* And on the family,'* said Beryl with a 
shudder ; "^ ' I have written my name on that 
parchment.'* 

* ' But you wrote it in ignorance, and are 
not boimd by it, ' * answered Eric ; ' ' how 
could a foolish compact, made more than three 
himdred years ago, bind anyone in the 
twentieth century ? ' * 

'* My signature implies that I agree to 
what is inscribed on the roll,' * Beryl 
observed. 

'*I really cannot agree with you," re- 
maiked Eric; *'Lawson and I consulted 
together whether you should be told, and 
we decided that to leave you uninformed 
was the most prudent course. I do not 
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regret it. If we had acted otherwise, you 
would have been a prey to scruples and 
anxieties of all sorts.** 

*' It was quite bad enough as it was/* 
Beryl murmured, recalling her terror in that 
haunted chamber. 

* ' Well ! after it was over, you felt no sen- 
sation of guilt, remorse or despair ? ' * 

** None whatever," replied Miss Carlton ; 
*' I felt reUeved, greatly reUeved, that the 
ordeal was at an end.** 

' * Ah ! * * Eric observed, ' ' never was it 
more true than in this case, *that where 
ignorance is bliss ^ 'tis foUy to he wise.' *' 

* ' Need I ever enter that awful room 
again ? ' * asked Beryl. 

''Never as long as you Uve,** Eric an- 
swered ; ' ' that is unless you are seized with 
some overpowering desire to revisit it, 
as has happened to some of your pre- 
decessors.** 

I shall never wish it,** rejoined Beryl, 

nothing will ever induce me to cross its 
threshold a second time.* * 

'* Do not be too sure of that,** Eric said; 
''the late Earl frequently went there, yet 
he told me his first visit only inspired him with 
horror.** 

' ' But he knew to what he had affixed his 
signature,*' observed Beryl. 
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' ' Yes, all had been explained to him 
beforehand.'* 

Beryl paused for a few minutes, and then 
said, * ' You saw the serpent on the dais, did 
you not ? ' ' 

' ' Yes ; but it did not terrify me. I had 
see it several times already. ' ' 

''Several times," repeated Miss Carlton 
amazed, ' ' then you had been in the Haunted 
Room before ? ' ' 

' ' Yes ; many times with Lord Cadgewent, 
and sometimes by myself," Eric answered. 

' ' What could make you go at all I cannot 
conceive," said Beryl, ''particularly if you 
knew the whole story." 

" Oh ! I had heard all about it ; Lord 
Cadgewent first told me when I was a lad of 
seventeen. On my return from Oxford, from 
curiosity I begged to accompany him ; 
latterly he never went without me. I took 
care of the keys. As to the visits by myself, 
I wished to discover whether what I saw 
with Lord Cadgewent, could be equally well 
seen by myself. I wanted to prove it was not 
a case of telepathy. After his death, I went 
to see if the appearance on the throne ceased, or 
changed in any way. It made no difference.' ' 

"It is all very strange and weird,' ' re- 
joined Miss Carlton. ' ' I suppose Mr, Law- 
son and his clerk saw nothing ? " 
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* ' Nothing whatever. I asked them, to make 
sure. But they were in an awful funk all 
the same. Lawson was shaking like an aspen 
leaf, and Price was quite imnerved. I had 
to give them both brandy. Shall we go on with 
the pictures ? " Beryl paused before the 
portrait of a young and beautiful girl, with 
powdered hair and patches, in a white musUn 
fichu and blue ribbons. ' ' Here is a portrait 
which interests me greatly,' ' said she ; ' ' that 
face seems singularly familiar to me." 

* ' If you look in the glass, you will see the 
living image of the Lady Anne Davenant," 
observed Eric, with a glance of admiration. 
' ' Am I like her ? ' ' asked Beryl, turning 
her eyes in the direction of a long, narrow 
mirror close at hand. "Had she an inter- 
esting history ? ' ' 

' ' Yes ; the Lady Anne Davenant, the 
daughter and only child of the ninth Earl 
of Cadgewent, was, at a very early age, be- 
trothed to her first cousin, George Frederick, 
who, when twenty-five, succeeded his uncle 
in the earldom. The Lady Anne was then 
in her nineteenth year. Six months later, 
the young Lord Cadgewent claimed the 
fulfilment of the marriage contract. In vain 
the lady pleaded for delay ; urged that the 
time of mourning for her father was not over. 
The Earl was inexorable, and threatened to 
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force her to the altar if she did not yield to 
his wishes. Seeing that he was determined 
to have his way, the Lady Anne yielded at 
last. The necessary preparations were made ; 
the trousseau was got ready ; and the 
wedding fixed for the first of June. On the 
last day of May, the old Castle was the scene 
of great excitement and bustle. The place 
was crammed with guests of noble birth ; 
there was feasting, gaiety and joyful anti- 
cipation. That night, accompanied by 
several of her relations and two maids, 
the Lady Anne retired to her bedchamber. 
In readiness for the morrow, the wedding 
dress and lace veil were laid out on the settee ; 
the famous Cadgewent jewels were set out on 
the dressing table ; an every side were tokens 
of the approaching bridal. The maids un- 
robed the Lady Anne, and combed out her 
long hair. Then she alleged weariness and 
indisposition; dismissed her relations and 
attendants ; locked and bolted the door. 
The night passed peacefully away. The in- 
habitants of the Castle were astir soon after 
dawn ; all refrained from disturbing the bride 
till eight o'clock, when her favourite maid 
tapped at her door with a dish of chocolate. 
Repeated knocks eliciting no response, the 
girl got frightened, and summoned Lord 
Cadgewent. The impatient bridegroom 
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thumped on the door, imploring the yomig 
lady to open. After half an hour spent in 
entreaties, the Earl lost his temper, cursed, 
swore, and sent for a locksmith. The man 
soon arrived ; the door was forced, and the 
excited and angry bridegroom dashed over 

the threshold and found ^n empty room. 

The bed had not been occupied ; on the settee 
were the bridal robe and veil ; the Cadge- 
went diamonds lay intact and untouched 
upon the table ; the clothes of yesterday were 
in a heap on the floor ; not a thing had been 
removed. The windows stood open, and 
from one of them dangled a rope ladder, 
sure sign of how the lady had made her escape. 
Blaspheming Uke a maniac, the Earl descended 
into the hall, and calling all the household and 
villagers before him, made strict enquiries 
into the bride *s flight. No one had seen her 
since the previous evening. Only two pieces 
of information could Lord Cadgewent obtain. 
First, that for several days a vessel had been 
seen off the coast, and the night before, it 
anchored at the entrance of the bay. This 
had given rise to no comment, as smugglers 
frequently put in to Cadgewent, and landed 
cargoes of brandy, tobacco and lace, at the 
foot of the cliffs, unmolested by the Earl or 
the neighbouring magistrates. All the 
villagers agreed in saying that the said vessel 
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was manned by smugglers, and made signals 
to someone on shore, doubtless about the 
cargo. Secondly, that at dawn the ship, with 
all sails set, was seen to make for the French 
coast. A search was now instituted, headed 
by Lord Cadgewent, The Castle was ran- 
sacked from garret to dungeon ; not a room, 
cupboard, or chest was left undisturbed ; 
not a nook or cranny but was closely in- 
spected. The gardens, groimds, fields, and 
woods were next explored ; the cUffs aiid 
shore for miles around were searched, but of 
the Lady Anne Davenant not a trace was 
found. The Earl offered a reward of five 
hundred poimds to whoever brought her in, 
aUve or dead, but to no purpose. Three 
days later, as Lord Cadgewent was pacing 
up and down at the foot of the cUffs, 
the tide washed up at his feet a small, 
white and silver, high-heeled shoe, which 
he recognized as one worn by his betrothed 
on the eve of her bridal. The Earl mourned 
for her as dead, and to the day of his 
death he wore the little shoe on his 
breast." 

"What a sad story," said Beryl, dashing 
away a tear, ' ' and was she never again heard 
of?" 

' ' Never ; ' ' Eric answered, * ' that was in the 
year 1775, and to this day, no light has ever 
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been thrown on the fate of the Lady Anne 
Davenant." 

" Probably she eloped with some lover/' 
Beryl suggested. 

* * My idea is that she was carried off by the 
smugglers. The signals, seen by the villagers, 
were doubtless orders to part of the crew on 
shore to commence proceedings." 

"But,'' Beryl observed, "if they were 
desperate men, they would have carried off the 
jewels ? or if in need of money, why did 
they not hold her to ransom? Surely they 
could have managed to communicate with 
Lord Cadge went with that object in view." 

"It is all wrapt in mystery," rejoined 
Eric, ' * and I suppose there is no chance of 
our discovering her fate now." 

' ' What happened to the Earl ? ' ' 

" He was a changed character from that 
time. From a young rake, he became the 
most edifying of men. To this day, he is 
spoken of among the villagers as ' the good 
Earl.' For ten years he remained un- 
married ; then yielding to the entreaties 
of his friends, he made a manage dc con- 
venance, and wedded a lady of the noble house 
of De Beauvais. He had two sons, and it 
is to the younger of these that you trace your 
descent. Heading a band of hardy fisher- 
folk, Lord Cadgewent lost his life, in an heroic 
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attempt to save the shipwrecked crew of the 
•Lively Peggy/ stranded on the rocks at the 
entrance of the bay. His body was recovered, 
and on his heart was found the Uttle high- 
heeled shoe ; it was burled with him. I hope 
in the unseen world he met and was united 
to the woman he had loved so passionately." 

Beryl's eyes were wet ; she wiped the 
tears away, saying, *' I will never believe 
that anyone with so sweet a face could behave 
unworthily, I shall always think that she 
lived and died nobly, and in a manner be- 
fitting her race." 

''Bon sang ne peut mentir/* said Eric, 
and he looked down on the face beside him, 
which at that moment looked more and 
more like the portrait before them. 

'* Is the ghost who haunts the Picture 
Gallery supposed to be the Lady Anne ? ' ' 
Beryl enquired. 

*' Yes, but it is a mere conjecture." 

* ' What appearance has the ghost ? ' * 
Beryl asked. 

' ' A veiled form in dark robes ; no one has 
ever seen her face. She walks up and down 
the Gallery, and, before she disappears, pauses 
before the portrait here to your left, of George 
Frederick, tenth Earl of Cadgewent. This 
apparition was first noticed about the end 
of June in 1777, two years after her 
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elopement- It is generally seen before some 
important event in the family/' 
* ' Has it been seen lately ? ' ' 
*' Just before the late lord died." 
' ' I wish the place was not quite so given up 
to ghosts and mysteries/* Beryl murmured, 
* ' perhaps I shall become a ghost myself one 
day, and wander disconsolately up and down 
some part of the Castle . I wonder if phantoms 
are allowed to select the particular spot they 
are to haunt. I think I will choose the 
terraced garden with the view of the blue 
sea. It does not seem to be engaged by any 
of my disembodied ancestors." 

**And, please, appear to me," said Eric 
in a low voice. Then a sudden fit of passion 
swept over him ; carried along by the force 
of the temptation, he yielded to a mad impulse 
to try if he could bring about, consciously, 
what he had done quite unconsciously at the 
Sundial in the Wilderness. On that never 
forgotten morning, he had become aware of 
the possession of a dangerous power ; he 
coula exercise a mesmeric influence over this 
young girl. He determined now to test the 
fatal gift, and see if, at will, he could send 
Beryl into a trance at his pleasure. There 
is a strange fascination in using an occult 
power, how much more so, when the person 
under its influence is a young and attractive 
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girl. Beryl raised her head for a moment 
to ask Eric another question about the Lady 
Anne ; their glance met ; the dark eyes 
looked into eyes of blue, clear, cold, master- 
ful, and piercing like an eagle's. She was 
caught ; she was spell-bound. Her head swam ; 
in her ears were the sound of ' many waters ; 
the portraits on the wall appeared to melt 
away ; her feet seemed to leave the ground ; 
she felt floating on air. Even Eric's^ face 
was vague and misty ; her will power left 
her ; then came darkness — obUvion. Beryl 
was in a mesmeric sleep. Eric bent over her ; 
gathered her in his arms ; and carrying her 
to a sofa, he knelt by her side, whispering 
words of love, and covering her brow, her 
cheeks, her Ups, with kisses. He was in a 
delirium of happiness ; suddenly a hand was 
laid on his arm, and a cold, hard voice in- 
terrupted his ecstacy. 

' ' What does this mean ? ' ' Zum-Zum 
stood by his side. 

" Don't you see she has fainted ? " he 
answered, in tones equally hard, cold and 
steady ; " bring water and smelling salts." 

Zum-Zum turned away abruptly ; and Eric, 
bending over Miss Carlton, said, ' * Beryl, rouse 
yourself and wake." Beryl slowly came 
back to her senses ; when she was fully 
awake, Eric and Zum-Zum were standing by 
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her side, and the former was putting a glass 
of water to her hps. *' I don't think I quite 
know what happened," she said, springing 
up. 

" I am sure I do not," Zum-Zum observed 
bitterly. 

" Miss Carlton was overtired looking at 
the pictures. I kept her standing too long. 
It was all my fault," said Eric quietly. 
"When I once get on the subject of the 
dead-and-gone Davenants, I never know 
when to stop. It was very thoughtless of 
me. Miss Carlton. I ought to have had more 
consideration. No wonder you fainted. I 
assure you, I am very penitent." 

" You are forgiven," Beryl answered, 
smiling ; *' I am all right again. Let us go 
on with the pictures. You have not half 
finished yet." 

*' I shall not allow you to fatigue yourself 
any more to-day," said Eric, in his most 
masterful manner ; * * We will look at the 
other portraits to-morrow." 

*' Luncheon is ready," said Zum-Zum 
crossly ; I suppose you want something to 
eat ; or have you both lost your appetites 
among the pictures ? ' ' 

" I am as hungry as a wolf," said Eric ; 
"Lead the way, Zum-Zum." 



CHAPTER XL 



THB SECRET DOOR. 



"Stolen waters are sweet. 
And bread eaten in secret is pleasant."— ^rcw^rfrf, iM, 

Zum-Zum went to her room after luncheon, 
and throwing herself down on a sofa, burst 
into tears. * ' He loves her ; he loves her ; 
and I am despised,'* sobbed she. *'What 
he can see in her, I cannot understand. 
All her stock of beauty consists in a pair of 
large dark eyes, and a mop of golden hair. 
I am ten times prettier than she is ; my 
features are more regular ; my complexion 
is better. In everything I am her superior, 
except in birth and position. Yet he prefers 
her to me. Bah ! it is her fortune he prefers ; 
it cannot be her face. But — ^no — I really 
believe he does love her." She sprang from 
the sofa, and began pacing up and down 
the room. "Yes, he loves her; he was 
kissing her in the Picture Gallery. And his 
face, when he turned round and saw me — ^well, 
he may love her ; but marry her he shall not ; 
I will move heaven and earth — ^yes, and hell — 
to prevent the marriage. I had rather see 
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Eric lying dead in his cofl&n, than married 
to Beryl. He shall never be her husband ; ' ' 
and she struck the panelled wall as she spoke. 
Drawing back her hand, she was startled by 
the hollow echo of the blow. In a moment, 
her thoughts were turned in a new direction. 
' ' What was that hollow sound ? ' ' she 
said to herself ; " Is there some alcove which 
has been panelled over ? ' ' She examined 
the spot. The bedroom had been entirely 
transformed, being papered and furnished 
in modem style ; however, to match a hand- 
some wall cupboard door, a part of the old 
wainscotting had been left, to give the appear- 
ance of a second wardrobe. Zum-Zum 
looked closely at the panelling ; she struck 
another blow ; again it gave forth a hollow 
sound . She passed her hands slowly across the 
woodwork. * ' Could it be a secret door ? ' ' 
she murmured to herself. ** Good heavens I 
it is one ; ' ' for, even as she spoke, her fingers 
wandering over the door, pressed some 
hidden spring ; the wainscotting glided 
slowly back, disclosing, to her astonished 
gaze, a narrow, stone corridor. It was the 
work of a moment to fly to her bedroom and 
sitting-room doors, and to lock them both. 
The next instant she was dragging an arm- 
chair into the aperture, to prevent the panel- 
ling springing back into its place. Another 
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second, and she was across the threshold, 
on her way down the newly discovered 
passage. 

' * Where can it lead to ? " The corridor 
ran along for about thirty yards ; then it 
took a sharp turn to the left, and sloped up- 
wards. '* I believe," said Zum-Zum, pant- 
ing with excitement, * ' I am in the east wing 
now. This passage leads perhaps to the 
Haunted Chamber. In a short time, I shall /^ 
know the secret of the Davenants." A few 
feet onwards, and further progress was barred 
by a small iron door ; she uttered a cry of 
despair ; " Oh ! perhaps I shall not be able 
to get in." She turned the handle, the 
door flew open ; in front of her hung a 
drapery of yellow silk. She pushed it aside, 
and stepping along sideways, for the egress 
was narrow, she came out from behind a 
raised dais into a large and lofty Hall. There 
was a door opposite her ; she ran to it ; it 
was locked and bolted from the pther side. 
Zum-Ziun stepped back to the centre of the 
room and surveyed the place, with eyes 
blazing with excited curiosity. First, she 
noticed the six windows filled with richly 
stained glass, through which the sun was 
pouring its rays, and casting shadows of 
blue, green, orange and purple on the stone 
floor. Then she considered with deep atten- 
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tion the massive table, on which stood the 
iron safe, the huge silver inkstand, the quill 
pens, the sealing wax, the antique candlestick 
with its snuffers. 

Like Beryl, she seated herself in the carved 
chair, and looked fixedly at the yellow 
draped dais, and the stone seat. The at- 
mosphere of the room, oppressive as it was, 
did not affect Zum-Zum. ''This must be 
the Haunted Room," said she aloud ; '* the 
Secret Chamber, Well ! after all, there is 
nothmg so very alarming about it at this 
hour, with the sun streaming in so cheerfully. 
I wonder what sensations it would give one 
at midnight. The embroidery on that 
canopy is fine indeed ; what an artistic 
design ; on a smaller scale it would be lovely 
for a teagown. Pens, wax, ink, candlestick. 
I beUeve Beryl was brought here by those 
three men. Here the business formality 
that prosy old lawyer spoke of was gone 
through. Pens and ink — she must have 
signed some paper, some deed, I wonder what 
sort of one ? She wrote her name, and the 
others witnessed her signature. But what 
did she sign to ? How I wish I knew. It 
might give me some hold over her, and per- 
haps Eric as well." She bent over the table, 
and tried to force open the iron safe, but all in 
vain, her hands made no impression on the Ud. 
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'* This casket contains the secret/' Zum- 
Zum miuTiiured ; ' * the secret I have been 
dying to find out all these years. What can 
I do ? I cannot bring a workman to break 
the lock, and as to keys, Eric has a number, 
but how shall I find out which is the one 
that will open this box. I cannot carry 
thirty or forty keys up here." She sat with 
drooping head for a moment ; then raising 
her eyes, she fixed them on the dais. ' ' For 
what purpose has it been used ? Was Beryl 
enthroned under that canopy, as queen and 
chatelaine of the old castle ? Was there some 
quaint ceremony of swearing fealty to her ? 
Were the keys handed to her in solemn 
fashion ? In the Middle Ages they had such 
queer customs. Well 1 I will seat myself 
where Beryl sat." She sprang up, mounted 
the steps, and took her place upon the stone 
seat. ''Behold I queen Zum-Zum," she 
gaily cried, letting down her dark brown hair, 
which fell like a sombre veil around her. ' ' I 
summon you, all goblins, ghosts and phan- 
toms, all wandering spirits who haunt this 
lofty Hall, to come and bend before me, and 
do me homage. Acknowledge me as mistress, 
and help me to destroy my rival. What ! 
not one poor ghost, not even one small goblin ? 
Romance I Where art thou ? Departed, 
I fear, with the first express train to London.' ' 
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The sudden striking of the castle clock 
recalled her to more sober thoughts. The 
sunbeams were beginning to fade ; the room 
would soon be in twilight ; she must leave 
before darkness set in. She slowly rose, 
twisted up her hair, descended the steps, 
and approaching the table, took up the 
sealing wax, ' ' I will have a memento to prove 
I am not dreaming," said she. 

Zum-Zum glided behind the dais and left the 
room, closing the door softly behind her. 
As she gained the corridor, a succession of 
unearthly shrieks, mingled with peals of wild 
laughter, resounded from the Hall. Hell 
seemed to have broken loose, so great was the 
uproar* Struck dumb with terror, Zum-Zum 
scampered down the passage ; pushed aside 
the arm-chair which barred the entrance 
to her room, drew back the panelUng, and 
sank down on a couch utterly unnerved. It 
took her some time to recover from her fright. 
When she did, she laughed at herself for being 
so needlessly alarmed. ' ' There are always 
queer sounds and echoes in old buildings," 
she said. She began to revolve in her brain 
how she could get hold of a key that would 
fit the lock of the iron safe. 

' ' Eric holds all the keys except the house- 
keeping ones," she thought. *' He has the 
keys of the strong room where the gold and 
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silver plate, the family archives and jewels 
are kept. He has those which open the every- 
day plate chest, and the safe in Lord Cadge- 
went's apartments. He has dupUcate ones 
of every room in the castle. By-the-bye, there 
is a small silver key hanging on his watch- 
chain. Could that be the one which fits the 
casket. I must try to get hold of it. But 
how ? I wonder if he is a heavy sleeper. 
Well ! I must have a Uttle patience. I will 
think over some nice, safe plan. Eric — 
Beryl — I may be even with you yet." 

The dressing bell found her still deep in 
thought ; but she roused herself, bathed her 
face to remove all trace of agitation ; dressed 
herself in one of her most becoming frocks, 
and went down to the drawing-room. Beryl 
gave a small dinner party that evening. 
She noticed that Zum-Zum was in better 
spirits than usual ; her manner charming 
alike to Eric and herself. She was glad to 
find that Zum-Zum had got over her ill 
temper, but it had made little or no impression 
on her mind. 



CHAPTER XII. 



MR. JOZZLER'S proposal. 



"And will you, nill you, 
I will marry you." — Shakespeare. 

In the drawing-room after dinner, Lady 
Camperdown took possession of Miss Carlton, 
in whom she now took an almost maternal 
interest, having satisfactorily made up her 
mind that the owner of Cadgewent Castle 
was to be her son's wife. There was however 
a fly in Lady Camperdown 's amber, and this 
was the continual presence of Eric Stevens 
at the Castle. ' * I mean to speak to her 
about it," she had confided to Mrs. Campion 
before dinner. 

" I do entreat you, dear Lady Camperdown, 
to leave the young people to manage their 
own affairs," advised Mrs. Campion, who 
viewed with unfeigned approval the fact of 
Eric's prolonged stay under the same roof 
with Miss Carlton. She too had made up 
her mind on the subject of Lord Camper- 
down's marriage, and decided that her 
daughter, Cassandra, was to be his bride. 

'* It is very improper," the Countess had 
said. 
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'* Really, dear Lady Camperdown, you 
know best ; but I cannot see anything 
dangerous in Miss Carlton's keeping on that 
young man as agent. He must be quite 
ten years, or more, older than herself. Then, 
too, he has always been so steady and quiet. 
If he had been wild and dissipated, it would 
have been a very different matter." 

Lady Camperdown, however, had other 
views of what was correct in Beryl's case ; 
she turned a deaf ear to Mrs. Campion's 
advice, and preferred to go her own way. 
Beryl was inveigled into sitting beside her 
on the sofa by the fire. 

* ' How are you getting on, my dear ? ' ' 
Lady Camperdown asked. 

"Pretty well," answered Miss Carlton, 
vaguely. 

*' You are visiting all your tenants by 
degrees, no doubt, aid making friends with 
your poor people ? ' ' continued the Countess. 

" I know most of the cottagers now," 
said Beryl, rather bored ; she disliked the 
sudden interest the Countess displayed in 
her doings. 

' ' I trust you are persevering in Petroleum 
Bitters." 

" Yes, I enjoy it immensely," answered 
Beryl absently ; forgetting that she had not 
even swallowed one spoonful 
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She was furtively watching, with the keenest 
interest, the movements of Lady Lettice and 
Mr. Jozzler, who were sitting in a retired 
comer by themselves, turning over some old 
prints, with their heads close together. 

* * You must find it awkward having no 
chaperone,'* observed the Countess, too oc- 
cupied with Beryl, to notice the very marked 
attention her son was paying to Cassy 
Campion. 

' ' Not in the least ; I do not think one is 
necessary ; I have Miss Dale. Mr. Lawson 
was of my opinion also." 

The Countess shook her head gravely, 
sa5dng : " I hardly consider that a lawyer is 
a fit judge in all matters which concern a 
young girl. Now I know at this moment, 
a most capable person, the widow of General 
Pegg. She is aunt to our Rector, Mr. 
Chasuble. I will drive her over to see you. 
You will be deUghted with her ; she asks 
only a moderate salary ; and can come to 
you permanently when her visit to her 
nephew is over." 

*' Thank you so much," said Beryl firmly; 
' ' I have decided to have no chaperone, and 
I have no intention of altering my mind." 

* * Well, my dear, I think you are wrong. 
Zum-Zum Dale is a nice girl; but without 
dispensing altogether with her services, her 
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duties as companion would be much better 
filled by an older woman. By-the-way, I 
see Mr. Stevens is still here.'* 

*' Yes," answered Miss Carlton in a hard 
voice. 

' ' Of course, Mr. Lawson is looking for a 
more elderly man, my dear ? * ' 

**No,'' Beryl repUed calmly. 

* ' My dear Miss Carlton, you astonish me. 
You cannot retain Mr. Stevens indefinitely 
as agent, private secretary, and I know not 
what besides, as in the Earl's time.'' 

' ' Why not ? " asked Beryl, with the 
Davenant spirit kindling within her breast ; 
' * what was a good arrangement in Lord 
Cadgewent's lifetime, seems an equally good 
one now he is dead.' ' 

* ' He was an old man, and you are a young 
girl," urged the Countess; "what was 
perfectly suitable then, is very improper now." 

''I do not see it," and Beryl's cheeks 
became pink, but her mouth was firmly set. 

** All the neighbourhood have begun to 
talk," observed Lady Camperdown ; *' this 
county is a terrible one for gossip." 

* ' As far as I am concerned, the county 
may talk as much as it likes," said Beryl. 

' * Every one about here is aware that 
Eric Stevens is the grandson of the old gar- 
dener. I have known him from a boy," 
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continued the Countess ; " he was at Eton 
with Frank. His mother was oi^e of my 
housemaids. Hannah Cosins was a poor, 
weakly, plain woman." 

Indeed," said Miss Carlton. 

Yes ; she was married to Jonas Stevens, 
the gardener's son. For a long time there 
was no family, then this boy came. Jonas 
was a short, stout, swarthy man. Hannah 
had positively slate coloured hair, projecting 
teeth, black eyes and a muddy complexion. 
A plainer couple I never saw. It seems a 
mysterious dispensation of Providence, that 
the only child of such ugly parents should 
turn out so strikingly handsome and dis- 
tinguished looking. In fact," lowering her 
voice impressively, "he is supposed to be 
the image of what the late Earl was as a 
young man. He has just the same alert 
blue eyes ; the identical suave manner and 
quiet way of speaking, which Lord Cadge- 
went had, and which always reminds me 
of velvet over a volcano ; I daresay you 
understand. There is much gossip about 
the resemblance to the Davenants." 

Beryl paused for a few seconds before re- 
plying. Her thoughts were busy. A passing 
suspicion excited by the incident"at the sun- 
dial, had, since then, increasedjl^to such an 
ejctent §^s to become a, settled Qonvictiop. 
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Then she said, looking straight in front of 
her, " I suppose you mean he is related to 
me in some way that is not recognised by law 
Lady Camperdown ? ' ' 

* * Well, my dear, I would not venture to 
say it is certain. I merely wish to give you 
a hint on the subject. You will then sec the 
advisability of shelving him as soon as you 



can. 



I do not agree with you, Lady Camper- 
down ; it would seem a reason for retaining 
him.'' 

' * This is very shocking. I cannot con- 
ceive how you have imbibed such sad opinions. 
Frank must talk to you about it. I feel 
quite sure of what he will say.'* 

' ' What has Lord Camperdown to do with 
it ? " asked Beryl, in her stiffest manner. 

Happily for both parties, at that moment 
Mr. Campion, prompted by his wife, came up 
to the Countess, and asked if she had heard 
of the wonderful tabloid which could cure a 
sore throat in three minutes. Beryl escaped, 
and went to talk to Mrs. Campion. Zum- 
Zum played and sang, with Mr. Chasuble 
at her side ; the good Rector, fascinated by 
her musical talents and fine voice, was almost 
tempted to regret that he was engaged to the 
young lady who was short, stout, and wore 
goggles, 
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Lady Lettice and Mr. Jozzler had not been 
getting on very well together. From where 
they sat, they could see Lord Camperdown 
carrying on an ardent flirtation with Cassy 
Campion. 

''There's hair for you," observed Mr. 
Jozzler, waving his eyeglass in the direction 
of Mrs. Campion's daughter. " I guess I have 
never seen anything equal to it on the other 
side of the Atlantic." 

"And a very good thing, too," snapped 
Lady Lettice ; " it is exactly the colour of a 
boiled carrot. If that is your particular 
fancy in hair, Mr. Jozzler, I do not admire 
your taste." 

" I wonder where Miss Campion gets that 
wonderful creamy complexion," rejoined 
Mr. Jozzler thoughtfully, sticking the eye- 
glass back into his eye. 

' ' Out of the pots on her dressing table 
I imagine," repUed his companion. 

" I never saw such eyes before," con- 
tinued Mr. Jozzler, with a sly twinkle in his 



own. 



No," said Lady Lettice, " and it is to be 
hoped you won't again. They have about 
as much expression as a wax doll's. 

' ' Dear lady, on the contrary, I think 
they have a little too much/' Mr. Jozzler 
observed, 
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' ' She seems to have a fascination for you, 
Mr. Jozzler : she has been trying her 'prentice 
hand/ or rather her prentice eye on you, 
evidently. ' * 

*' She is just the sort of girl that would 
go down with most men," the millionaire 
remarked. 

''With most fools," murmured Lady 
Lettice sweetly. 

*' She was telling me at dinner that she 
adored lard," said Mr. Jozzler. 

" I detest lard, and everybody connected 
with it," Lady Lettice said crossly. 

' ' I guess lard has some good points, Lady 
Lettice," observed Mr. Jozzler, with an 
amused chuckle, ' ' and the people connected 
with it as well. Now, Miss Campion " 

' * You are always talking of Miss Campion,' ' 
Lady Lettice said, irritably : " it is Miss 
Campion this, and Miss Campion that. I am 
sick of her very name. Why don't you 
marry Miss Campion ? ' ' 

" Why don't I marry Miss Campion ? " 
repeated the millionaire, quietly, ''why, 
because I guess I am going to marry you, 
Lady Lettice." 

Lady Lettice was so genuinely surprised, 
that she gave a great start, and could only 
gasp out, " Oh ! really." 
^^"Yes; I guess I couldn't do better, I 
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think you will like New York, Boston, and a 
trip to Paris every year. There's plenty 
of dollars knocking about to play with. 
And whether your tastes lie in diamonds and 
pearls, or the latest thing out in motor cars, 
they can always be gratified. I guess I 
can pull your brother out of all the mess 
he is in with the estate. I'll set him on his 
legs again. Say, Honey, shall we show the 
London world how we manage a wedding 
on the other side of the herring pond ? ' ' 

And Lady Lettice smiled, and whispered 
'^Yes." 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE LUCK OF THE DAVENANTS. 



" ril no say men are villains a* ; 

The real hardened wicked ; 
Wha ha*e nae check but human law, 

Are to a few restricted : 
But och, mankind are unco' weak, 

An* little to be trusted ; 
If self the wavering balance shake, 

It*s rarely right adjusted.*' 

" The sad realities of autumn/' as a great 
master of the English language says, passed 
away ; winter came, coating the ponds with 
ice, edging the basins of the fountains in the 
terraced garden with wondrous crystal stal- 
actites, reflecting a thousand colours in the 
sunshine, covering the adjacent country 
and the distant hills with a white mantle of 
snow, and holding all nature in an iron grip. 

The weeks passed pleasantly to Beryl ; 
all her days were full. Mornings were spent 
in transacting business, letter writing, visits 
to her tenants, the poor people, the school 
and rectory. Luncheon over, she drove in 
the carriage, returning the numerous calls 
she owed, or receiving visits from fresh 
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acquaintances. Afternoon teas and dinner 
parties, both at her own and other people's 
houses, varied the monotony of the winter. 

On rainy and stormy days, when the fierce 
south-west or east wind beat roimd the Castle, 
and made walks and drives an impossibility, 
she explored with increasing interest the old 
place ; studied the rare and wonderful books 
and manuscripts in her library ; examined 
the antique, quaint and beautiful treasures 
which belonged to her ; and heard, again 
and again, from Eric's lips, the legends and 
traditions connected with the Castle and 
its previous owners. During twilight bom's, 
she sat entranced in the picture gallery or 
library, Ustening to the voice she had learnt 
to love, as it recoimted the prowess and 
chivalrous deeds of her gallant ancestors. 
Every room had its history ; each picture a 
story ; no relic of the past but was boimd up 
in some fateful episode of the Davenant family. 
Always inclined to dream, Beryl moved in a 
bygone world ; she breathed an atmosphere 
of romance and chivalry, which to her 
appeared more real than the modem one 
outside the Castle walls. Slight wonder was 
it that she viewed Eric in the same mediaeval 
light, and looked on him as a type of tha 
knights of olden time, who combated in the 
toumey Usts^ wore the favours of their 
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ladye loves, and, with helmets barred and 
spear in hand, fought for their honour. 

To Eric also, the weeks seemed to fly with 
railway speed, so content was he in Beryl's 
society, in the routine of his work as secretary 
and agent, in still further research amongst old 
documents and private papers, gaining fresh 
stores of knowledge of the history, legendary 
and otherwise, of the family he adored, 
further information to impart during those 
blissful hours spent tete-a-tete with Beryl. 

To Zum-Zum alone, the time passed slowly ; 
it seemed ages since autumn, and her visit to 
the Haunted Chamber. She was unable 
to settle to her usual occupations. Her 
music and singing were neglected ; her books 
thrown aside ; her needlework lay im- 
finished. In all sorts and conditions of 
weather she was out of doors. No matter 
how stormy, she strolled in the park, roamed 
on the moors, and took long walks along 
the cliffs and shore. Wrapt in deep thought, 
she paced up and down the garden. One 
subject only filled her mind ; how could she 
gain possession of a key that would open the 
iron safe in the Chamber of Terror. All her 
own keys were modem ones ; and none that 
she had ever seen about the Castle looked 
small enough to fit the lock of the mysterious 
gasket. The silver key attached to Eric'§ 
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chain was what she ached to have m her 
hands ; she was firmly convinced that in 
its possession lay the only chance of grati- 
fying her curiosity. She could not, however, 
see her way to getting hold of it. She had no 
excuse for asking to borrow it, and though an 
adept at lying, no falsehood suggested itself 
to her as sufficiently plausible to effect her 
purpose. All she could do was to be patient ; 
and trust that time would bring some oppor- 
tunity of seizing the key, without creating 
any suspicions. 

The short, dark days dragged on ; Zum- 
Zum watched and waited ; shadowing every 
movement of Eric's, and keeping on the alert 
to take advantage of any opening for carry- 
ing out her plans. Three days before Christ- 
mas Eve, Eric had a telegram at breakfast, 
which necessitated his going to London at 
once. The carriage was ordered in haste ; 
Eric drove off in a hurry ; too eager to catch 
the express train to notice that he had 
not his watch with him. Zum-Zum's sharp 
eyes had detected the oversight at table ; 
her heart beat with mingled feelings of hope 
and fear ; and she heaved a sigh of un- 
utterable relief when she saw the carriage 
drive away. She waited till Beryl was safely 
seated at the writing table in the Painted 
Parlour, wdth a pile of unanswered letters 
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before her. Then gliding slowly away, she 
ran down the stairs, crossed the hall, and 
entered the east wing. She went straight 
to Eric's suite of rooms. A small ante- 
chamber full of books led into a large and 
spacious sitting-room ; beyond were the bed- 
room and dressing-room. Zum-Zum cast 
anxious glances around. The object of her 
search was not in either of the two first rooms. 
She passed on to the bedroom ; the watch and 
chain lay on the dressing table. It was the 
work of a moment to snatch them^ up, and 
hide them in the bosom of her frock. The 
next was to walk quietly away ; re-cross the 
hall, and go, not too quickly, up the stairs, and 
along the corridor to her room. Locking the 
doors, to secure privacy, she pressed the 
spring, opened the secret door, and gained 
the Haunted Chamber. All was as before ; 
there stood the heavy table, the chair, the 
canopied throne ; nothing had been disturbed 
or altered. " Evidently no one has been 
here since my last visit," ejaculated Zum- 
Zum. Yet there was one difference ; on the 
last occasion the day had been a bright one, 
unusually so for the time of year ; now all 
was changed ; no sun was shining through 
the windows ; the richly-tinted glass threw 
no coloured shadows on the stone floor. The 
wind howled round the tower ; the rain beat 
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against the panes ; and the noise of the 
waves as they broke upon the shore could be 
distinctly heard. Zum-Zum sat down on 
the cumbrous chair, and drew the iron safe 
towards her. She detached the silver key 
from Eric's chain, and inserted it in the lock. 
She almost expected to find herself mistaken 
after all ; she suspected that the key would 
not fit, or that she would find a difficulty 
in turning it. Her fears were groundless; 
the key turned easily, and raising the hd, 
with a cry of triumph, she gazed eagerly into 
the casket. 

Quietly and carefully, she drew out the 
roll, the seal, and the leather case. She 
looked first at the seal ; it did not interest 
her particularly. A similar one had stood 
for years on the late Earl's writing-table. 
This one was only larger, heavier and more 
antique. She threw it aside. She next 
examined the parchment, pushing back the 
iron safe, so that she could unroll it full length 
on the table. 

' ' What have I here ? " she cried. ' ' Let 
me see. * /, Raymond Davenant, first Earle 
of Cadgewentf do vowe Mttd promise eternal 
fidelity to the Prince of Evile^ — and so forth, 
and so forth. Apparently Raymond sold 
himself to the devil, * and in the name of 
my descendants and heirs lawfully begotten.* 
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So the poor beggars were implicated too— 
Oh I what bosh it all is — and so forth — ^and 
so forth — I really cannot read the rubbish 
word for word, in this queer, crabbed, old 
Elizabethan writing. As far as I can make 
out he vows himself and all his descendants 
to the devil, and as a proof thereof, all legal 
heirs are to sign the aforesaid roll and ' r^- 
ceive the tinge of the serpente * on their finger, 
when succeeding to the property. If 
they refuse, the lands and Castle of Cadge- 
went pass to the next of kin. I would sign 
dozens of scrolls to inherit Cadgewent, I only 
wish I had the chance. Let me pass on to the 
names of those who signed. Raymond^ first 
Earl of Cadgewent^ Rupert Davenant^ second 
Earl. Charles Davenant, third Earl — I will 
skip on to more modem times — George 
Frederick^ tenth Earl of Cadgewent. Marmao* 
duke William, eleventh Earl^ George Frederick, 
twelfth Earl — that is the late lord. Last 
of all. Beryl Carlton. I wonder if she 
read the whole rubbishy thing through, and 
whether she considered the whole affair to be 
an absolute farce, as I do. Did all these 
people take the business seriously ? or did 
they sign their names with their tongue in 
their cheek, laughing in their sleeves. I do 
not believe that any one of them slept a wink 
less comfortably for their signature. Perhaps 
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some of the more pious ones — ^if there ever 
was a pious Davenant, had a nightmare 
occasionally, after a particularly heavy 
banquet ; some bogie with horns, hoofs, 
and a nasty long tail — good God, what's 
that ? ' ' Zum-Zmn gave a start of real terror, 
as the casket, from no visible cause, fell 
off the table with a crash, and the scroll 
slid down on the ground. 

' ' That box was not near the edge of the 
table,*' murmured Zum-Zum, shaking like 
an aspen leaf. " It is really quite uncanny ; 
if I beUeved the absurd legends about this 
room, I should be more alarmed that I am. 
As it is, I am very silly to be frightened at all. 
I don't believe in a devil." 

She rose, and stooping down, Ufted the 
casket with difficulty on to the table, picked 
up the parchment and rolled it up carefully. 
The leather case had disappeared ; and for 
a moment, Zum-Zum thought it had gone 
for ever. After an anxious search, it was 
found under one of the windows. She took 
it up ; pressed the spring, opened it, and 
found the Serpent Ring reposing on its 
cushion of red velvet. ''A serpent coiled, 
bearing a ruby on its head. A quaint design. 
It is, however, very thin and fragile. How 
easily it could be broken, I had better put 
it back into its case, for fear of accidents/' 
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She replaced it, and stood lost in thought ; 
a thousand wild ideas surging in her brain. 
* ' I have often heard of trinkets or amulets 
bringing good luck, and being a sort of Fetish 
in a great family. Perhaps this is the Luck 
of the Davenants. I wonder if it was de- 
stroyed or lost whether their fortune would 
change. Would Beryl's destiny alter 
if anything was done to the Serpent Ring. 
Misfortunes might happen to her. She might 
lose her property ; she might become deaf or 
bUnd ; some loathsome disease might destroy 
her beauty, making her repulsive in Eric's 
eyes ; she might go mad — she might — she 
might — die. It is worth while trying, anyhow. 
I will carry off the ring, and leave the other 
rubbish behind ; that at least will be of no 
use to me." She restored the ring to its 
case ; and throwing back, with a gesture of 
contempt, the parchment and seal into the 
casket, she closed the lid, locked it, and re- 
placed the key on Eric's chain. She rose 
from her seat, and looked round the room. 
*' Farewell, Haunted Chamber," she gaily 
cried. * ' Farewell, Hall of Terror. I have 
found out all I want to know. I have dis- 
covered the Davenant Secret. I possess the 
Cadgewent Ring. The Luck of the Dave- 
nants will now become my luck. I will see if 
I cannot make it so, at any rate. It is my 
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last visit here ; there is nothing that can 
bring me again. Vale, Spirits of Evil, 
vale." 

She gained the threshold ; to her surprise, 
the door, which had been carefully closed, 
stood open. Who had followed her ? Who 
had been the unseen witness of all that had 
passed? She began to feel uneasy. What 
would be thought of her conduct — the tam- 
pering with the casket ;— the prying into the 
document so carefully guarded ; — the dis- 
covery of the secret so long concealed ; the 
purloining of the ring ? Zum-Zum's cheek 
burned, as she acknowledged to herself that 
she had acted dishonestly and dishonourably. 
She felt lowered in her own eyes. She had 
managed to find out the Cadgewent secret — 
now she, too, had a secret — perhaps it was 
already known. She walked along the 
narrow passage with a heavy step and a dis- 
turbed mind. Whilst there was yet time, 
should she restore the ring ? or let matters 
take their course ? 

The distant barking of a dog, the sound of 
approaching wheels, reminded her that her 
prolonged absence might be noticed. On 
reaching her room, she put the ring carefully 
away ; then going down another staircase, 
she gained Eric's bedroom by a second en- 
trance , and laid the watch, chain, and silver 
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key on the dressing table. After pacing 
up and down the Picture Gallery for some 
time, she joined Miss Carlton in the Painted 
Parlour. 

"The rain is over, Zum-2um," said 
Beryl. ' * I hear poor old Stevens has been 
taken ill ; some sort of seizure. I have 
sent off one of the grooms for the doctor. I 
am going to the village to see about a mirse. 
Will you come ? ' ' 

Zum-Zum agreed cheerfully, and the two 
girls walked across the Park. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE EXILED COMMUNITY. 



" This must my comfort be, 
That san, that warms you here, shall shiae on me ; 
And those his golden beams, to you here lent. 
Shall point on me, and gild my banishment.*' 

Shakespears. 

Old Stevens' first attack passed off, but he 
remained so feeble and weak that it was 
necessary for him to have a nurse in constant 
attendance. He received every care and 
attention. Eric was frequently at his bed- 
side ; Beryl visited him every day ; Zum- 
Zum came occasionally. Grapes, wine, and 
delicacies of every sort were sent daily from 
the Castle, to tempt the invalid's appetite. 
Miss Carlton had become attached to old 
Stevens ; she enjoyed sitting and listening 
to his talk about Eric. Many an interesting 
tale she heard about his grandson's boyhood 
and youthful exploits. She was told at least 
six times the story of how Eric landed his 
first stickleback ; and reminiscences of a 
visit once paid to his grandson at Oxford 
were, again and again, recounted with im* 
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abated vigoiir. Miss Carlton was very 
patient with the aged man ; he got to look on 
her daily visit as the great feature of his 
quiet day. She, on her side, was much in- 
terested in bits of information about the late 
Lord Cadgewent, which threw curious side 
lights on what she already knew from others ; 
and of the two sons, Chgurles Frederick, Lord 
Davenant, and his brother Everard, she heard 
many a characteristic anecdote. Sometimes 
she took her French maid with her ; she 
found Julie's bright vivacious talk and queer 
English amused Stevens ; occasionally she 
sent her by herself with fruit or flowers. 
The foreign girl had turned out a treasure ; 
she had quickly attached herself to her yoimg 
mistress ; and as she arranged Miss Carlton's 
hair, and dressed her for dinner, her flow 
of chatter often amused Beryl. 

One evening, she came in a great state of ex- 
citement, the dressing-bell having already 
rung a considerable time. 

" Oh ! madame, I have done the impossible 
to arrive in time. I was reading the journal 
to the grandfather of Monsieur Stevens. 
And imagine you, what I see. The Govern- 
ment so wicked at Paris, is sending into sad 
exile so many congregations of women 
religious. And imagine you, Madame, what 
I feel when I read that the religious Dame3 de 
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la Mis6ricorde de Marie a Tours, who brought 
me up, come to arrive at a house of country 

near W ;'* and Julie subsided into 

tears ; and Beryl felt her hair becoming rather 
impleasantly damp. She took the comb 
from her maid's hand, and told her she would 
finish her hair herself. 

*' why, Julie," she observed, *' instead of 
sobbing and crying, you ought to be dancing 
round the room with delight. It is sad for 
these good nuns to be driven away from the 
beautiful Convent you have described to me 
so often, and to be obliged to hve in a foreign 
land. But for yourself — why, Julie, you will 
be able to go and see them often. You will 
have the pleasure of introducing me to them. 
Will not that be nice ? How many times you 
have talked to me of Soeur Jeanne and M^re 
Sup6rieure. Why, you are very lucky indeed 
to have a prospect of seeing them again." 

''Oh! Madame," Julie said, her tears 
already dry, ' ' you will permit me to go visit 
my dear Sisters soon ? ' ' 

" Indeed I will. You can spend a good 
time with them. You might go for New 
Year's day, perhaps. Now, quick, my 
chiffon skirt ; get out my pearls ; you must 
bustle, Julie, or I shall be late." 

" Madame has the heart of an angel," 
murmured Julie, as she fastened the black 
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chiffon dress and clasped the pearl necklet 
round Beryl's white throat. "And you 
yourself will visit Madame la Sup^rieure 
and Soeur Jeanne ? ' * 

'' I shall make a point of it, "answered 
Beryl ; ' ' now my handkerchief, Julie, please. 
I think I shall do now. You had better go 
and write to the nuns at once, and make up 
a kind message from me, saying I hope to 
make their acquaintance soon," and Miss 
Carlton ran down the stairs to the drawing- 
room. At diimer, she spoke of the exiled 
nuns, " It seems very sad for them to be 
turned out of France. I wonder who will 
carry on their good works in their absence." 

' ' I was reading this afternoon, one of 
Lord Davenant's letters to his father. Lord 
Cadgewent," Eric observed. " It was 
written from Paris, and it gives a most inter- 
esting accoimt of a visit paid to the Hotel 
Dieu Hospital near Notre Dame. He evi- 
dently retained an edifying impression of the 
devotion of the nuns to their patients. It 
seems a pity to turn them out of the 
hospitals. 

' ' I thought that Libert^, FraterniU, 
EgaliU, were the watchwords of France," 
remarked Beryl. 

There is precious little Libert^, FraterniU, 
and Egaliti in France now," said I^rd 
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Camperdown, who, with his sister, was dining 
at the Castle. 

' ' I must see what I can do for these good 
Sisters from Tours/ ' Beryl observed ; ' ' have 
I not some land near W ?*' 

'^Yes/' 

' ' Then perhaps they might have some 
of it/' said Beryl, 

*' We will see/* said Eric smiling ; ''we 
must not part with land all in a hurry/* 

' * They might have a lease at a nominal 
rent/' answered Beryl, smiUng back at him : 
' ' but, as you say, we must not do anything 
in a hurry. I wiU call on them first, and hear 
what their own ideas and plans are. ' ' 

" Julie used to talk to me about them,'* 
Lady Lettice observed ; "it appears they 
had a very flourishing community in Paris 
before the French Revolution. During the 
Reign of Terror, most of the nuns perished 
on the guillotine. Five or six of them, how- 
ever, accompanied by two youthful postiilants, 
managed to escape over the frontier into 
Belgium, with a few precious documents and 
some of the convent plate. At Bruges they 
started religious life again. Under Louis 
the Eighteenth, the two last surviving aged 
women returned to France. During the third 
Napoleon's reign, they set up a convent at 
Tours, where the community prospered and 
increased in numbers. They had schools 
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for the upper and lower classes^ and under- 
took every sort of useful work amongst the 
very poor." 

* ' I suppose they will have a school of some 

kind at W /* said Eric; '*they will 

want some means of support." 

'*They do beautiful needlework," re- 
marked Beryl, * ' Julie has some of their em- 
broidery." 

*' Frank," Lady Lettice enquired, "did 
you change the books this morning when you 
and Eric went to the Library ? ' ' 

* ' The librarian had nothing worth read- 
ing," answered her brother; '* he will send 
in to-night. I see Mrs. Rippingdale has 
issued another book." 

' ' Did you ever meet her here in Lord 
Cadgewent's time?" Eric asked Lady 
Lettice. 

*' I remember a person with impossible 
hair, a complexion laid on with glue, and 
the figure of a large bolster." 

" The very woman," answered Eric ; "a 
most unwholesome individual." 

* ' What is the name of her latest work, 
Frank ? ' * asked Lady Lettice. 

'' The Bath of Beelzebub. Did you 
ever read her former book. The Crimson 
Doorway, Miss Carlton ? ' ' asked Eric. 

*' I did not get beyond the first chapter," 
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said Beryl, blushing deeply ; * ' it was too 
unsavoury." 

'* I read as far as the fourth chapter," 
Lady Lettice observed ; ' ' then I gave it up. 
As I laid the book down, I felt as if I had been 
walking inside a bad drain." 

' ' It sold Hke wildfire, I am told,' ' remarked 
Eric ; "it was clever in a sort of way, but 
I don't care for smart filth." 

Nor do I," murmured Beryl. 

*' I gave a glance over The Bath of 
Beelzebub in the Library," said Eric; 
* * it seems to rim on much the same Unes as 
The Crimson Doorway. The Ubrarian 
said at least thirty young women had asked 
for it in the course of the morning. That 
kind of thing is always in great request." 

' ' Have you seen The Ginger King, 
Lady Lettice ? ' ' asked Zum-Zum. 

* ' Yes ; it is awfully up-to-date. There 
is not a single nasty word or idea in the 
whole book ; so I conclude it is written by a 
maw." 

"Oh! Lettice," cried Beryl, "what an 
opinion you have of your sex. Do say some- 
thing nice about us, somebody." 

" I so far agree with Lady Letty," Eric 
remarked, * ' that I think when a woman is 
really coarse minded, her nastiness far exceeds 
that of the nastiest ipan that ever e;?dsted." 
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'* After that/* cried Beryl, ''I think wc 
women had better retire to the drawing-room/ ' 

V* You did not give me time to finish/' 
said Eric ; "a thoroughly pure minded 
woman is the sweetest thing that ever hap- 
pened." 

Beryl laughed. ' ' How very nice of you, 
Eric. Is Mre. Rippingdale married ? *' 

* ' Rather ; ' ' said Camperdown ; * ' the 
present man is the fifth on the hst. I don't 
suppose he will survive more than another 
six months of the Rippingdale menage. He 
looks as if he had one foot in the grave 
already." 

' ' She confided to me that she did not 
know a potato from an onion/' observed 
Eric ; * * and that she could detect no differ- 
ence between sugar and salt." 

*' Poor Rippingdale/' said Lord Camper- 
down ; "I pity him. He looks thoroughly 
cowed and miserable. I believe he is only 
half fed. The last time I was in London, 
I had him to the Club, gave him a rattUng 
good feed, and the best fiz money could buy. 
He got quite chirpy. He lives in terror of 
his wife. Good Lord I to think that man 
was in a crack cavalry regiment once." 

' ' Two years in the society of Cora Ripping- 
dale would deteriorate most men/' Eric 
remarked. 
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' ' Are there any children/ ' inquired Beryl. 

• ' Yes, two wizened, unhealthy httle girls 
of eleven, children of a former husband ; 
which, I don't know, as I always get hope- 
lessly fogged in the Ust." 

*' I think I can assist your memory, 
Frank,' ' Eric said; '* number one was a 
naval officer ; she finished him off in three 
years. Number two was a consumptive 
artist, of the Aubrey Beardsley t}^ ; a 
strange, weird creature, who survived his 
marriage eight months ; he was responsible 
for the children. Her third venture was a 
senile judge. Her fourth an apostate monk. 
Lastly, Colonel Rippingdale. It is said the 
sixth is already selected.'* 

* ' What was her name before marriage ? ' ' 
asked Lady Lettice. 

'* She was a Miss Campbell, daughter of a 
Presbyterian minister. She was brought up 
in the strictest Calvinism. Did you ever 
read The Fairchild Family when you were 
a child ? She was brought up exactly on those 
lines ; the result you know." 

**Miss Carlton," said Camperdown, "if 
anyone ever wants you to make the ac- 
quaintance of that Rippingdale woman ; take 
my advice and say * shan't. ' " 

*' I will remember your advice," replied 
Beryl, as the ladies left the dining-room. 



CHAPTER XV. 



A STORY, AND A DEATH. 



** If aay toil, or pleasure, or repatation, or loss of it, be laid 
upon thee, remember that now is the contest— r— here 
already are the Ol3rmpian games, and there is no 
deferring them any longer, and that in a single day, and 
in a single trial, ground is to be lost or gained.'* 

Epistetus, 

' ' How is the old man to-day ? ' ' inquired 
Eric, as he entered his grandfather's cottage 
one afternoon. 

" Yery poorly, indeed, sir," answered the 
nurse. ' ' I sometimes doubt if he will pull 
through this attack. He seems so weak and 
feeble. He has been asking for you several 
times to-day. Will you step up, sir ? Then 
I will get his tea ready. ' ' 

Eric passed up the narrow staircase, and 
entered the room above the parlour. The 
old man was sitting in bed, propped up by 
pillows, turning over the leaves of his Bible. 
He looked worn and ill. Close to the bed- 
side was the parrot's gilt cage ; the door 
stood open, and Apollyon was perched on the 
rail at the foot of the bed, silent and dejected. 
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' * How are you, grandfather ? ' ' said Eric 
cheerfully. The old man raised his head, 
and a bright Ught came into his eyes, for 
Eric was the joy of his Ufe. 

' ' Middlin ' , very middlin ' , " he replied. 

*' How did you sleep last night, grand- 
father ? ' ' 

* ' Very badly, Eric, uncommon badly ; 
but I had a sort of a doze this afternoon, so I 
feels a bit easier. Sit down, boy, sit down. 
I want a talk with you. Is the door shut ? ' ' 

" Yes, grandfather," answered Eric, 
sitting down by the bed. ' ' What do you want 
to say ? " he continued, stroking the old 
man's withered hand, as it lay on the counter- 
pane. 

' ' It has been a deal on my mind latterly,' ' 
said Stevens, " that you don't know what 
you should ha' known these several years ; 
and many's the time I was going to tell you, 
but my heart misgave me, and I left the tale 
imtold. Now, boy, my time is getting short, 
and I have a mind to tell you this very 
day." 

"Have your tea first, grandfather," 
suggested Eric, as the nurse tapped at the 
door with the tray. He took it from her." 
" I will attend to him, nurse," he added. 

** Then, sir, I will just nm round to the 
shop for one or two things we shall want in 
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the night. I can leave him with a good con- 
science, if you remain here/' 

''All right, nurse; be off. I won't stir 
till you return." 

Stevens took his tea leisurely ; after it was 
finished he began his story. 

'* I was a workhouse boy, though I came 
of respectable people, and was brought up 
in the House, till I was a-tuming twelve. 
Then one day, I was told the gardener at 
Cadgewent Castle could do with another boy 
to weed, and fetch, and carry. The guard- 
ians choose me for the post, and I come one 
April day more than seventy year ago. 
I was but a Uttle chap for my age, but pretty 
sharp, I can tell you, and even in those days 
I had an imcommon fancy for flowers and 
plants of all sorts. The head gardener in 
those times was one Jonas Jackson. I took 
to him at first sight, and me and him be- 
came friends. First, I was started to weed 
the paths, and to carry pots for the bedding- 
out plants. From one thing to another I 
went, rising a step by degrees, till I got to 
the conservatories and fruit houses. By the 
time I was turned twenty-five, I was Jack- 
son's right hand ir^an. At thirty I knew 
pretty well all he knew himself about flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables. About then I married 
Jackson's daughter Jane, a strapping wench, 
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and we lived in his house. Jane was a fine 
figure of a woman ; and got through more 
work in one day than another would do in 
three. There wasn't her match for a plum- 
pudding in the whole country side. She bore 
me three sons ; Jonas, named after his grand- 
sire, Jackson ; William after me ; Miles 
after the carpenter who was his godfather. 
William went to America, and I never heard 
of him after the first five years ; got knocked 
on the head, I expects, by some of them Red 
Indians one reads about. Miles was that 
sickly, his mother never hoped to rear him, 
but he lived till close on seventeen, and then 
sickened of a decline and died. Jonas took 
to the carpentry business ; he didn't know a 
cactus from a maidenhair fern, and didn't 
want to learn, so I gave up the hopes I had 
cherished of seeing him in the Castle gardens. 
When I was turned of fifty, Jackson died, 
and I steps into his shoon. My wife had 
died many years before, leaving me with a 
winsome, wee, baby girl, who growed up to 
be the light of my eyes. Dolly was the child 
of my old age — my Benjamin. You should 
have seen her, Eric ; she was a picture. She 
had eyes as blue as speedwell flowers ; curls 
the colour of them laburnums in the Long 
Walk ; and cheeks Uke them pink moss roses, 
that grow up the wall near the peach house. 
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As sweet a little maid as you would like to see 
in a day's walk. And that quick at her book, 
and handy at her needle, she was quite the 
talk of the village. On Sundays, I was right 
proud of my little girl, in her clean print 
frock, and hat with blue ribbons, to match 
her eyes. We walked hand in hand to 
church ; and stood together in the pew, 
reading out of the same prayer-book. Those 
were happy days, Eric, my boy." 

The old man paused, and passed his hand 
across his eyes. 

' * Time passed on,' ' he continued ; * ' Jonas 
was now married to Hannah Cosins, house- 
maid at the Towers, a poor, sickly body. 
He took the cottage next door, and got on 
famous with the carpentry ; he was up at 
the Castle most days. My Dolly was now 
seventeen, and getting prettier every day. 
I minds me, I got a turn one day, in March, 
when Tom Smith, one of the grooms, as honest 
a fellow as ever lived, and a great favourite 
of mine, comes to me and says, cautious like, 
' Have a care, Mr. Stevens,' says he, * one 
of the grand gentlemen at the Castle is after 
Dolly.' 

' ' * Which of 'em ? ' says I ; for besides Lord 
Davenant and Mr. Everard, there was a sight 
of gentlemen visitors at the Castle just then. 
Lord Davenant was going to stand for the 
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County Election, and there was a crowd of 
Parliament gentlemen staying with the Earl. 

'^ ' I don't rightly know/ he says ; * I saw 
her walking with one of them in the wilder- 
ness, and I sees him kiss her near the sun- 
dial : but I could not see who it was.' 

' * ' You are after courting her yourself, 
Tom,* says I. 

'* 'She will have none of me,' he says 
sorrowful Uke, ' she looks higher nor me.* 

' ' A great horror and sadness took hold of 
me, and my heart sank. My Dolly — my one 
ewe lamb ; what if evil came to her ? I takes 
my courage in both hands, and I ups and 
goes to the Earl. * My lord ' says I, * I want 
a hoUday. I haven't had one for these four 
years. Can I have four or five days ? ' 

" * Take a week, and be damned,' says my 
lord. So I goes back to work ; it was late 
when I got home ; and my heart jumped 
into my mouth, for there was Dolly at the 
gate, and standing beside her was a tall, 
broad-shouldered man ; they were talking 
very earnestly, and I saw he had his arm 
round her waist. The next moment he was 
gone, and I saw him striding off in the direc- 
tion of the Castle. Dolly gave a start when 
I came up to her. * Dolly,* says I, quite 
gentle like ; ' come in ; it is damp and chilly. 
I have some news for you.* 
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' ' When we got in there was a fire burning 
briskly, the kettle was a-singing on the hob, 
and a plate of hot buttered toast was on the 
top of the oven. The cups and saucers were 
set out on the table all ready for tea ; Dolly 
was a great hand at having all things com- 
fortable for me ; and we sat down to our 
meal. I noticed she had a spray of stephan- 
otis from the conservatory at her breast. 
' What news have you got for me, father ? ' 
says Dolly, and her colour came and went. 
' Glorious news, Dolly,' says I, ' you and 
me are going to take a holiday. We are 

going to stay with Cousin Betty at W . 

I have not seen her for ten years.' * When 
are we to go ? ' asks Dolly, and she went 
quite white. 

'* * To-morrow morning at seven sharp,' 
I answered, ' so pack your tnmk to-night, 
my darlin', for we must catch the early train 
from Culvercombe.' 

' ' ' How soon shall we come back ? ' asks 
Dolly, playing with her spoon. ' I shall 
come back in a week, but you will stop with 
Cousin Betty.* My little maid began to cry. 
' My darlin',' says I, * it is time you learnt 
some honest trade. Cousin Betty has a 

famous business at W , the dressmaking 

line. But the other day, she wrote to say 
she wanted a clever lass. Two years there 
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will do you a heap of good, Dolly. You will 
come back a dressmaker fit for a queen. You 
will be a good girl, now, Dolly, won't you ? * 
'* ' I will, father, I will,* but she cried 
bitteriy. Dolly packed her box that night. 
I stepped out, and bespoke Jonas* cart ; 
stuffed a bag and went to bed. But I heard 
Dolly, next door, sobbing half the night. 
I racked my brain thinking who the man 
was who had stood talking to my girl, but I 
couldn't settle it to my Uking. Was it the 
yoimg lord, or Mr. Everard ? Was it the 
Earl himself, or one of the Parliament gentry? 
My one ewe lamb. God grant I be in time, 
I says to myself. We was up betimes, and 
started all right at seven next day. We 

got safe and sound to W . Cousin Betty, 

looking twice as stout and hearty as I re- 
membered her before, gave us a warm greet- 
ing. She couldn't do enough to make us 
welcome. She took to Dolly at once : and 
Dolly to her. When my little lass was in 
bed I talked matters over with Cousin Betty. 
She agreed to take Dolly for two years, and 
make a rare needlewoman of her. But, fool 
that I was, I said nought to her about the 
real reason I had for bringing Dolly away, nor 
about the man I had seen at the gate. We 
had a first rate, pleasant week. Cousin Betty 
taking us about to see all the sights of the 
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place and neighbourhood. Two of the gar- 
dens of the great folk about were a treat to 
see, but none of 'em were a patch on the 
gardens at Cadgewent ; nor was there a 
peach house equal to ours. I had a crack 
with the head gardeners, and gave them a 
wrinkle or two. They were both civil-spoken 
chaps, but their eddication wasn't equal to 
mine. I reckon I knew more than the two 
together about flowers and fruit. My hoUday 
drew to an end. I said good-bye to my Uttle 

f*rl, and left her quite cheerful. The last 
saw of her was standing at the door, waving 
her hand. I got back to Cadgewent, and 
started to my work again. The place was 
lonesome without my lass ; but she wrote 
every fortnight, and that cheered me up. 
She wrote she hked her work ; Cousin Betty 
was kind ; all the work girls were civil. So it 
seemed she was happy. I felt comforted 
about her, and was content to bide myself a 
bit. Hannah, my daughter-in-law, looked 
after me, and kept all clean and sweet. I had 
my meals next door with her and Jonas. She 
was a rare good cook, and had a famous hand 
for pastry ; some of them dinners was a treat. ' ' 
The old man leant back on the pillows, and 
was silent. 

"You are tired, grandfather," observed 
Eric ; '* finish the story another day." 
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" To-morrow may be too late/' said the 
old man ; ' ' give me a sup of brandy, and I'll 
go on." 

Eric poured out some brandy in a cup, 
and his grandfather brisked up a little. 

'* Where was I ? Hannah's dinners. Yes, 

just after my return from W . Months 

went quickly ; I being much taken up 
with my work. Things at the Castle 
remained pretty much of a muchness. 
The Earl mostly away. Lord Davenant 
in furrin parts. Mr. Everard poring over 
his books, and daubing with his paints on 
paper. The second winter after Dolly left 
came, and then there was changes. Mr. 
Everard, who was always a bit sickly, fell 
into a sort of consumption, and went away 
to the South of France. The Earl came home, 
and remained at the Castle all the winter and 
spring ; having parties of gentlemen down 
for shooting, and gay ladies with painted faces ; 
and there was music and dancings, and all 
sorts of goings on. Lord Davenant came to 
and fro, always a bird of passage, he was ; 
never at the Castle for long. It was April 
when the news came ; the awful news. It 
was telegraphed from the South of France, 
that Mr. Everard had broke a blood vessel, 
and was dead three minutes later. In the 
evening the still more terrible news came, 
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that the young Lord Davenant had been 
thrown from his horse in Lunnon town, and 
killed on the spot. I felt quite stunned, 
and my heart bled for the old lord, both his 
boys carried off on the same day, Uke Hophni 
and Phinehas, the sons of Eli, though God 
forbid I should Uken them together. Though 
I fear, that they too knew not the Lord. 
The whole village mourned, as well they 
might ; Lord Davenant was loved by all 
in spite of his wild life, he had such a genial 
way with him. Mr. Everard was very 
affable, but not a patch on his elder brother ; 
besides he was so wrapt up in his books and 
paints ; he had har^y a thought beyond. 
It was the day of Lord Davenant 's funeral ; 
we had carried him by torchlight the night 
before to the church, where he lay in state, 
and that morning we buried him in the 
Davenant vault beneath the chancel. All 
the country side was there, all the gentry 
in the neighbourhood followed him to the 
tomb. And the Earl, shall I ever forget 
his face ? He stood Uke a graven image, 
watching the .coffin as it was lowered into the 
vault. When the service was over, he shook 
hands, in silence, with one or two of the great 
noblemen and Parliament gentlemen who 
stood near by, then went to his carriage, 
and drove home alone. It was just about 
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my tea time, for Hannah was at last ex- 
pecting her lying-in, so I did not take my 
meals at Jonas', Sarah Haines, the midwife, 
was lodging at my cottage ; getting me my 
meals, though no cook to speak of, so as to 
be on the spot when Hannah wanted her. 
I never cotonned to Sarah Haines ; though 
a good-looking woman in her way, but she 
set her cap at me. She was never over civil 
to Dolly ; but she was clever at her own trade, 
the best the village could supply, so for this 
occasion I put up with her. Well, my tea 
being finished, and Sarah Haines having 
stepped next door to see how Hannah was 
a-getting along ; I was sitting by myself, 
thinking of them two young gentlemen who 
had been taken from us, when the door opened. 
I started up, for it was my little lass : but 
looking, oh, so changed. It was Dolly, thin, 
worn, haggard and ill. ' Father, father,' she 
says, and drops, white and fainting, into 
a chair. I pours brandy in a cup, and puts 
it to her lips, and she came round a bit, only 
to whisper, ' Call it Eric,' and faints again. 
I got alarmed, and running out to my son's 
house, I brought back Sarah Haines. Be- 
tween us, we carried her up to her own Uttle 
room, always kept in readiness for her return. 
Sarah put her to bed, and I comes and sits 
down by the fire, dumbfounded like. My 
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poor wounded ewe lamb ; my own little 
lass ; who had wronged her ? Could it 
be — - — . She went from faint to faint^ and 
at dawn a boy was bom." 

** I have a cousin, then/' said Eric ; "I 
had no idea / ' 

' ' Wait, boy, wait ; ' ' said the old man ; 
* ' you will soon know all. Hannah, my 
daughter-in-law, was delivered of a dead 
child, a girl, two hours before Dolly. And 
then — ^it was Sarah's thought, ' Mr. Stevens,' 
she says, * let us change the dhildren. Hannah 
won't notice ;. and Dolly is sinking fast. 
It will save your little girl's good name ; and 
no one need know.' It was a temptation ; 

I had no time to think it over 1 yielded. 

I agreed ; thinking only of my darlin's good 
fame. Dolly breathed her last about six 
in the morning. Hannah was lying in a 
drowsy state ; Jonas had run down the 
village for something or other. Sarah took 
the living child, and put it in the bed along 
with its aunt. The dead babe she brought 
over to my house xmder her shawl, and hid in 
a drawer till the day of the fxmeral. I was so 
dazed like with grief, I left everything to Sarah 
Haines to arrange as she would. ' Don't 
worrit, Mr. Stevens,' she kept saying, *you 

leave it all to me.' My Dolly was dead 

My Dolly was dead ^The rest mattered 
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nothing. I sat for hours holding her 
cold hand. There she lay like a faded 
flower, dead in shame and disgrace. I cried 
aloud in my despair, Uke Cain, * My 
punishment > is greater than I can bear.* 
One thing only was a comfort to me 
in my sore distress, the world would never 
know ; her shame would be hidden. My 
wife and Miles were buried on the north side 
of the Church, but my heart was sore set on 
Dolly's lying in the sun. There was a sweet 
spot, near a hawthorn bush where throstles 
always sang, close to the entrance to the 
Davenant vault ; there with the Earl's leave 
we laid my Uttle lass one Simday afternoon. 
The child, who was not hers, nestling by her 
side, and on her breast a spray of stephanotis. 
The Earl had sent it down just an hour before 
the coffin was screwed down, and I placed it 
on her cold bosom with my own hands. 
There she now lies in her quiet bed, with the 
warm simshine a-pouring over the grave. 
Sometimes I think she still hears the throstle's 
song and the noise of the waves on the 
beach." 

' * But the living child ? ' ' Eric inquired, in 
a strained low voice. 

' ' The child thrived, and grew a bonny boy. 
Jonas and Hannah brought him up as their 
own. They suspected nought." 
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' ' And how soon after this was I bom ? ' ' 
Eric asked in the same low tone. 

The old man raised himself on his pillows, 
and held out his hand to his grandson. 

' * Eric, my poor boy ; don't you take it in ? 
Jonas and Hannah never had a Uving child. 
They brought you up as their own." 

There was dead silence for a space ; then 
Eric said with a groan, * ' I am base bom." 

** My boy, I don't know- 1 can't rightly 

say. After all it might have been a mistake. 
Now at times, it seems, it seems nigh im- 
possible that my little girl could disgrace 
herself with anyone. There was no shame in 
her face all those hours before she died. She 
looked like a faded Uly flower as she lay dead.' ' 

* ' Was there no wedding ring ? ' ' asked his 
grandson. 

' ' There was none on her hand, ' ' answered 
Stevens ; *^ nor in the little bundle she brought. 
Sarah searched her clothes carefully, and 
swore to me that there was nothing but her 
purse, and a handkerchief." 

Was there any money in the purse ? ' ' 
Yes, a matter of ten pounds. Her linen 
was of the finest, and the 'kerchief trimmed 
up with lace." 

Eric gave a despairing sigh. ' ' What did 
you do about the registration ? " he asked, 
wearily. 



1 1 
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" I never let out to a living soul about 
the dead child/' answered his grandfather. 
" The living one I registered at Culvercombe 
as bom of Jonas and Hannah Stevens ; giving 
it the name of George Eric. When I comes 
back from the town, I tells Jonas what I had 
named the babe. Jonas was quite agreeable ; 
he wasn't the sort of chap to make a fuss about 
small matters. He thought as I was to be a 
god-parent, I had a right to have my own 
say. Hannah was a bit fractious over it. 
Four Sabbaths later you was carried to the 
church and christened. It was Parson Curry 
who did you that service ; he was a parson, 
he was. The real right sort ; could speak 
straight to the heart, he could. Just one of 
ourselves, and not like the hard man we have 
now, a-taJking of nothing but fire and brim- 
stone, and the worm which never dies ; nor 
the parson at Culvercombe, who has turned 
his church into a drapery shop, with coloured 
rags and tinsel, playing at Popery and such 
like. Parson Curry was the real old sort ; as 
much at home in the cottage or the fishing 
smack, as at the Rectory and the Castle. His 
Bible was in his heart, as well as in his hand. 
I had more than half a mind to open my 
grief to him, as the old Prayer Book says, on 
the subject of Dolly, and the registration of 
the babe ; but I was afraid of a mistook ; so 
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I said nothing when he entered the Christening 
in his great book in the vestry. Ten years ago 
he died, and I lost a friend. But look you 
here, Eric, I haven't been idle all this time. 
Thinks I to myself, who knows but that Eric 
may lose something by the lying registration. 
If his father is a rich man, and thinks of him 
in the end, what might happen through me 
a-giving faise names. So bit by bit, a few 
minutes here and a few minutes there, I 
writ down all I have told you to-day, and 
signed it with my name. The paper Ues there 
in my desk. After my death, search out 
Sarah Haines ; she left Cadgewent some 
fifteen years or more. Get her to confess the 
matter of changing the children, and make her 
sign a paper before witnesses ; magistrates 
would be best.'* 

** Is there any use raking up the whole 
business ?' ' asked Eric, sadly; ' Vhat goodwill 
it do me or anyone. I would rather let it 
rest.*' 

* ' No ; " cried the old man eagerly, ' ' there 
be more behind than we know. Who can 
tell what may turn up ? Find out Sarah 

Haines, and go also to G)usin Betty at W -, 

Mrs. Stem, Number nine. East Street. You 
won't forget." 

** I shall not forget," Eric said, as he took 
out his note book and wrote, ' ' Mrs. Stem, 
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Number nine, East Street, W " ; *' and 

Sarah Haines's address ? '* 

' ' She is cousin to the coachman at the 
Castle ; you could perhaps hear of her from 
him. Now, boy, tell me you forgive me, 
if I have injured you by what I have done." 

'* Dear grandfather," said Eric, taking the 
old man's hand, "you have done me no 
wrong. You did what you thought best for 
my mother and me. Never let it trouble you 
again. Now lie back and sleep. I will 
come back in a little while." 

Summoning the nurse, Eric went out into 
the gathering twUght ; walking to the church- 
yard, he stood there in the dusk gazing down 
at his mother's grave. A simple, white, 
wooden cross marked the spot, with the word 
Dolly Stevens in black letters. Eric was 
almost in a state of collapse. The news had 
fallen on a mind utterly unprepared for it. 
He felt stimned, as if he had suddenly been 
struck a heavy blow on the head. He was 
incapable of any sustained thought. Vaguely 
he remembered that his supposed parents 
had never been fofad of him. Jonas had been 
hard on him many a time. He had un- 
pleasant memories in the shape of a thick 
stick, and a strap with a buckle to it. Hannah 
had never lavished caresses on him. Their 
deaths had caused him no grief. Still, he had 
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believed them to be his parents, and it never 
entered his head to have a doubt on the sub- 
ject. It had been impossible for him to be 
entirely ignorant of the gossip in the village^ 
regarding his extraordinary likeness to the 
Davenant family, but it made Uttle or no 
impression on a mind singularly devoid of 
evil surmises and suggestions. His life at 
Cadgewent had been too occupied, and too 
full of interests, to leave him much time 
for idle speculations. But he thought that 
at some period or another in past centuries 
a union of some sort had taken place between 
the families of Davenant and Stevens. He 
had never got further than that in any of his 
ideas on the subject. 

Now, in one brief hour, he had heard what 
had changed everything in the world for him. 
The likeness was now accounted for. He 
stood like one in a dream, suffering from a 
hideous nightmare. 

'* Base-bom. Base-bom," he kept re- 
peating ; ** Oh ! the shame of it." 

The thought of Beryl came to him, and 
filled him with anguish. Gone were his 
hopes of winning her. Gone were the fairy 
castles he had built ; like the gardens of 
Adonis which withered in a night, his dreams 
had vanished in an hour ; his castles had 
cmmbled into dust and ashes. A madness 
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swept over him. He thought of the loaded 
revolver lying in the drawer of his dressing 
table ; of the cool tranquil sea, a few hundred 
yards away. He could hear the music of the 
rippling waves as the tide came in ; and they 
seemed to cry out to him with siren voice: 
" Here thou shalt find peace. Come, rest 
upon my bosom . " 

He roused himself with an effort, and shook 
off the spell of the sea temptress. It would 
be cowardly to shrink back from pain and 
shame. It must be faced, not fled from. 
His life had been all sunshine till the Earl's 
death ; then Beryl had come into his Ufe, 
and all had been brightness again. Now 
what remained ? 

The moon had risen ; it fell upon an old, 
crumbling stone, set to mark the entrance to 
the Davenant vault below. He called to mind 
the words in the quaint lettering of the coping, 
Though I walke through the vaUeye of the 
shadowe of Deathe^ I will feare no evile : for 
thou art with me. 

He repeated the words at first mechanically, 
then with some sense of their meaning. / 
will feare no evile. The dark moment passed. 
He stooped, laid his hand gently on his mother's 
grave ; then, lifting his cap, for the first time 
for years, he murmured a heart-felt prayer. He 
walked back to the cottage, and went to sit 
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with his grandfather. The niirse remained 
below waiting for a summons. 

Stevens dozed at intervals, and Eric put 
brandy to his lips from time to time ; but 
the old man grew more feeble. 

Once he asked to be read to, and his grand- 
son, opening the old worn Bible, read to him 
of the Holy City with its streets of pure gold, 
its gates of pearl, and its foundations of 
precious stones. 

The dawn was breaking ; as Eric paused 
for a moment, his grandfather said, ' ' Eric, I 
am getting near the Golden City. Dolly 
was never guilty. I imderstand it all now. 
She is standing waiting for me at the gates. I 
can rest in peace now." 

Tenderly, Eric arranged the pillows, and 
Stevens sank back with a happy smile. 
The sun rose, and its beams fell full on the 
white face of the old man ; the Ught did 
not trouble his eyelids ; in sleep he had 
passed through the gates of pearl. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



IN THE CHURCHYARD. 



" By the churchyard stile, 
Here on the upland, let me rest awhile. 
The hour and place are beautiful to me, 
In seen delight and unseen memory." 

Clifford Harrison, 

The arrangements for the funeral of old 
Stevens were made that day. Eric ordered 
everything himself * settling all as he thought 
his grandfather would have liked. He chose 
for the grave, the quiet, simny, spot where 
Dolly was resting : side by side, father and 
child should he together. He was standing 
there giving minute directions to the sexton 
that Dolly's grave should not be trampled 
on at the funeral. He ordered that it should 
be temporarily railed round, so as to prevent 
all crowding. As the sexton began his gloomy 
task, Eric withdrew to a Uttle distance, and 
his eyes wandeied to the entrance to the 
Davenant burial place. Was his father one 
of the sleepers in that vault ? or was it some 
stranger far away ? Should he ever imravel 
the mystery which shadowed his birth 
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if he did, where would it lead him ? What 
TOal would he reach ? What end would it 
further. Would it be better to leave the whole 
matter alone, and try and forget the story he 
had heard ? But tliat he knew would be im- 
possible. Besides, the wishes of the dead are 
sacred to those who love them. The words of 
his grandfather: "There be more behind 
than we know,' ' still rang in his ears. Some- 
thing might be discovered behind the seeming 
screen of shame. A hand was laid gently on 
his arm ; he started up. Beryl stood beside him. 

"Eric, I am so sorry for you. I have been 
twice to the cottage, and you were not there. 
I thought you might be here. Shall I worry 
you, if I talk for a few minutes ? ' ' 

' ' You will not worry me. My thoughts 
are not particularly cheerful just at present," 
answered Eric. 

' ' Will you not confide a little in me, 
Eric ? ' ' Beryl asked ; " I watched you for a 
few minutes before I spoke to you. There 
was quite as much perplexity as scrrow in 
your face. Something is troubling you beside 
grief for your good, kind, grandfather. Tell 
me all, and let me help you if I can.' ' 

" It is such a long tale," Eric replied. 

*' Never mind ; I have all the morning ai 
my disposal. It is so mild to-day; I will 
sit down on this stone in the sun." 
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Eric hesitated no longer ; throwing himself 
on the ground at her feet, he began his story ; 
and told her all that his grandfather had said 
before he died. 

Miss Carlton listened in silence. She did 
not once interrupt him by a question or re- 
mark. She guessed it would be wiser to let 
him tell her all, without observations of 
any kind. She had often noticed how a 
thoughtless imguarded remark had checked 
many an expansion of heart. 

When Eric was silent, she said, " I can 
understand the sense of disgrace ; but I fail 
to see the evidence on which you and your 
grandfather, up till a few minutes before his 
death, draw the conclusion that Dolly was 
guilty. Your story does not convince me at 
all. The absence of a wedding ring certainly 
tells somewhat against her; still she may 
have had reasons for conceaUng her marriage. 
Also, the ring may have been hidden. I 
wonder if Mrs. Haines was a trustworthy 
person — ^whether she kept anything back from 
your grandfather. Had she a grudge against 
Dolly ? And supposing the worst has hap- 
pened, and there is a stain on your birth — 
what difference can it mak in the estimation 
of your real friends ? I fail to see — really 
I do, Eric — I fail to see why your whole life 
is to be wrecked because — because your 
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parents failed somewhat in their duty," she 
concluded rather lamely. 

" Don't you see, Beryl," said Eric quickly, 
"that it would be an insuperable bar to 
marriage ? ' ' 

' ' Why ? ' ' Beryl asked simply. 

' ' Why ? ' ' repeated Eric impatiently, 
" Good Heavens ! You say why ! What 
woman would overlook the taint in one's 
blood ? ' ' 

' ' Taint ! ' ' echoed Miss Carlton, ' ' You 
speak as if it was drink, disease or madness. 
Anyone of those might indeed make you pause 
before asking a woman to Unk her Ufe with 
yours. But this — this is not yowr fault; your 
parents may have been to blame, though I 
have yet to be convinced on that point." 

' ' But, ' ' interposed Eric, eagerly, ' * sup- 
pose I am desperately in love with someone 
immeasurably above me in rank and position, 
suppose I have entertained some hopes of 
winning her, in spite of the distance between 
us — surely if she knew of my illegitimacy, 
she would be disgusted, and refuse to have 
anything more to do with me." 

' ' I will reply to your question by another. 
Suppose you were the superior in rank and 
station, and it was the woman who was 
illegitimate, would it weigh with you, Eric ? 
Would your love be altered ? ' ' 
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" By Jove ! no," said Eric firmly ; '* It 
would make no difference whatever." 

* ' Do you credit her with being less generous, 
less loyal than yourself ? ' ' Beryl asked. ' ' I 
think you insult her by your doubts. Love that 
is really love — ^not an imitation, would not be 
lessened by a misfortune like yours. Be 
sensible, Eric. Look things bravely in the 
face. Take a common sense view of all this, 
painful though it is. Go and call on Cousin 
Betty ; make inquiries about Sarah Haines. 
Try to find out the truth about your parent- 
age. Then whatever you discover, have the 
courage to tell all to the woman you love. 
If I am at all a judge of my own sex, I am 
certain you have everything to hope for, and 
nothing to fear. If she decides differently, 
she is not worth thinking of again. Now for 
what I really came to sry when I interrupted 
you. I should like to follow your grand- 
father to the grave. May I come ? Shall 
we walk together as mourners ? ' * 

' ' I shall only be too glad,' ' cried Eric, and 
the sexton's back being turned, he took her 
hand and put it to his lips. 

Miss Carlton came to Stevens' funeral ; 
she and Eric stood side by side when the last 
rites were performed, and the body of the old 
gardener was lowered into its last resting place, 
near the hawthorn bush where the thrushes 
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sing, beside Dolly's moss-grown grave, an<1 
the vault where the bones of the Davenants 
rest in peace. When the service was over 
and the mourners stood in silence round the 
grave, the waves of the bay breaking on the 
sandy beach, seemed to chant an endless 
Requiem. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



A NEW r ELATION. 



'* Is thy news good or bad ? Answer to that ; 
Say either, and I'll stay the circumstance." 

Shaktspeare. 

The following week, Eric, having already 
written to Mrs. Stem to inform her of his 
grandfather's death, left for W . 

He found his way at once to Number Nine, 
East Street. His knock was answered by a 
neat young servant, who in answer to his 
inquiry for Mrs. Stem, ushered him into a 
comfortable parlour. A pleasant woman, 
advanced in years, but hale and hearty, came 
in. The young man introduced himself to her 
as a grandson of Mr. Stevens, the former 
gardener at Cadgewent Castle. 

*' I am delighted to see you. Sir," said 
Cousin Betty, much impressed by Eric's 
distinguished appearance : ' ' Sally, bring the 
wine and biscuits ; and the cxu"rant Cake 
and glasses, Sally ; and take care they are all 
well dusted." 

Eric saw that he would not be permitted 
to say a word till he had partaken of the good 
lady's hospitality ; he submitted with a good 
grace, and managed to nibble two rather stale 
biscuits, and drink a glass of abominable port. 
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Refusing all further kind and pressing offers of 
more substantial refreshment, he proceeded 
to unfold his business and ended by reading to 
her Steven's narrative, which he had found, 
signed and dated, in his desk. 

Eric read slowly and impressively : he 
wanted Mrs. Stem to realise the importance of 
the whole matter. She was a good listener ; 
only interrupting him with occasional inter- 
jections of ' ' Poor dear ! who would have 
thought it ? " and other such remarks of a 
similar kind. 

' ' Now, Mrs. Stem, or rather Cousin Betty — 
for you know I am your cousin, I want you to 
help me in this business." 

* ' How, Sir ? " asked Cousin Betty, who 
could not reconcile it to her sense of what 
was fitting to address him more familiarly ; 
he being, as she thought to herself, ''such an 
uncommon fine gentleman." 

* * By telling me all you can recollect about 
my mother." 

' ' Well, sir, there is not very much to say ; 
but I will do my best. I vastly well remember 
your young mother with her blue eyes and 
golden curls. She was happy with me, and 
made herself useful in the workroom. She 
rather kept to herself, and though friendly, 
never got up any intimacy with the work 
girls." 
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' ' Was she visited by any gentleman ? ' ' 
Eric asked. 

* ' No, sir, not that I am aware of. She 
often had letters ; sometimes they had a crest 
outside on the envelope. I teased her about 
it at times, but she took it in good part, and 
never said anything ; only tossed her pretty 
head and laughed." 

* * Did she go out alone ? ' * 

** Yes, very often of a summer evening. 
On Saturday afternoons and Sundays she 
liked to go off into the country, and wander in 
the woods and fields by herself. Being 
country bred she did not care for towns, so I 
never prevented her. I was no walker myself, 
so she had to go alone." 

* ' Did you ever go out yourself, and leave 
my mother alone in the house ? ' ' 

" Yes, sir. I went to Chapel every Sun- 
day and Thursday evening. She remained 
to look after the house ; as my servant only 
came by the day, and went home at eight.' ' 

' * Did she wear a wedding ring ? ' ' 

*' Never, sir." 

' ' Did she dress well ? ' ' asked Eric. 

' ' Very well, sir, but not smartly. All her 
things were good, but never gay coloured. 
She was always flush of money, but I thought 
her father kept her supplied. I knew he had 
a lot laid by in Culvercombe Bank." 
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' ' You had no suspicions ? ' ' 

" None whatever, sir." 

'* I fear there is nothing you can tell me, 
that will throw any light on this business.' ' 

' ' No, sir ; " Cousin Betty paused for a 
moment, ' ' except that she went away for a 
month once." 

' ' When was that ? ' ' Eric asked eageriy. 

" It was about the middle of April, just 
when she had been with me a twelvemonth. 
She asked for a holiday . She said she would like 
to go to London for three weeks or four, and 
stay with a friend. She had worked so hard 
and been so useful, I could not refuse her. So 
she went, and came back about the fifteenth 
of May, as near as I can say. I know we had 
a wedding order on hand — that's how I 
remember. I was that worried how we should 
ever get finished in time, the wedding was to 
be the nineteenth — when Dolly returned, and 
we got it ready after all." 
How did she look ? ' ' 
In the best of health and spirits. I never 
saw her so merry. She went about the house 
singing like a bird. She had more letters than 
ever after her return, and packets, and 
parcels. She kept in of an evening all that 
summer ; but all Saturday afternoon she was 
out, and all day Simdays. That autumn and 
winter she went to long services at the 
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Cathedral ; but she never remembered the 
text of the sermon, or what anthem was sung. 
In the following Spring, she began to droop 
a bit, and to look anxious and ill. One after- 
noon, it was a Simday, she took up the news- 
paper and started to redd aloud to me. Then 
all of a sudden she drops it with a cry Uke a 
wounded animal, and rushes out of the room. 
I picked up the paper, and cast my eyes over 
it ; but there seemed no horrors in it at all ; 
no startling murder or interesting sort of 
crime. I saw Lord Cadgewent had lost both 
his sons, but that was nothing to us ; though 
I was sorry for the poor bereaved Earl ; 
not but what I thought some chastisement 
from the Most High might do him good, for 
his life had been far from edifying, and the 
two young men were sons of Belial, owing to 
the loose example he had set them. Indeed, 
I did hear ' ' 

' ' And my mother ? ' ' interrupted Eric, 
impatiently. 

" She went to bed without her supper,*' 
answered Cousin Betty ; " I heard her sobbing 
all night. The next morning, after a cup of 
tea, she could eat nothing ; when my back 
was turned, she slipped out of the house 
and left me. All her fine clothes remained 
behind. I never knew where she had gone, till 
Cousin Stevens wrote and told me she was 
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dead. Poor young thing, cut off in the flowei 
of her youth. I packed up all her clothes, and 
some beautiful trinkets fit for any lady in 
the land, which I found in her cupboard. I 
went over every nook and cranny in the room, 
to be sure I had not passed over anything, 
and sent them off to Cousin Stevens. He 
wrote me word to say he had received the 
trunk, and from that day to this, he never 
sent me a line. Just crazed with grief, I 
expect," added the good woman, compas- 
sionately. 

" Was there no wedding ring among the 
jewellery ? " asked Eric. 

" No, sir. There were two bracelets, and 
a brooch, and a fine gold watch and chain ; 
but no rings. I fear I have no more to teU 
you, sir ; but if I remember anything after 
you are gone, I will write it." 

" Kindly write down plainly what you 
have already told me," said Eric ; " adding 
anything else which comes to your mind 
which has any bearing on the case. My 
address is Cadgewent Castle, Culvercombe, 
and if you come that way, Cousin Betty, 
remember to look me up." 

They shook hands cordially and parted. 
She stood at her door watching Eric stride 
down the street. ' ' There goes a fine yoimg 
man/ ' she ejaculated ; ' * he's the dead image 
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of the Davenants as I remember them, 
when I was a slip of a girl at Cadgewent 
village school." 

' ' What is my next move to be ? * ' mur- 
mured Eric as he walked along ; * ' Clearly, 
I have not added very much to my stock of 
knowledge, except that my mother was away 
for a month in London, the April and May a 
year previous to my birth ; and that some- 
thing in the newspaper gave her a shock. 
Was it the death of Lord Cadgewent 's sons ? 
And if it was, which of the two was her 
lover ? ' ' 

Eric meditated what he should now do. 
His efforts to find the address of Sarah Haines 
had failed. The coachman had not heard of 
his cousin for some years. He stood in front 
of the post-office, imcertain as to what he 
should do. It was growing dusk ; should he 
return to Cadgewent, and make a fresh start 
the next day ? Suddenly his arm was seized 
in an iron grip, and the hearty voice of 
Camperdown fell on his ear, * ' At a loose end, 
old fellow ? Come and have some dinner with 
me at the Mitre. I have Chasuble and his 
step-brother there. I am going up to London 
by the night express." 

Eric agreed. He had to dine somewhere, 
and it might as well be in company as alone. 
So they turned their steps in the direction of 
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the hotel. They were quickly seated at a 
round table, in a window looking out on the 
splendid cathedral. 

"How this recalls to one's mind the 
mighty past," observed Mr. Chasuble, in- 
dicating, with his glass of sherry, the 
stupendous building. 

* ' I am too much occupied with the mighty 
present at this moment, Chasuble," said Lord 
Camperdown ; ' ' I have to eat a dinner and 
catch a train. That is enough to take up all 
my thoughts. Waiter, bring some cham- 
pagne ; the best you have, and see that it is 
iced. The last I had here was luke-warm." 

* * Yes, my lord. 

' ' What takes you up to town this evening, 
Frank ? ' ' Eric inquired. 

' ' Cassy Campion is to be on the boards of 
the Frivolity for the first time to-morrow," 
answered Camperdown ; " I am going up to 
witness the performance. Have taken a 
box, and give a little supper afterwards at 
the Carlton, to celebrate the occasion." 

" Take care, Frank," said Eric smiling. 

" I am taking every care. Mrs. Campion 
is to be there, worse luck ; but Brainly is 
going to have the charity to engage her atten- 
tion whilst I " 

' * Have a good innings with the daughter,' ' 
said Brainly ; ''why don't you let me invite 
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Flossy Fulton to the supper. She sings a 
stunning song at the Frivolity. Generally 
brings down the house." 

'* Oh ! bring her by all means," answered 
Camperdown, "but in that case I'll ask 
Rippingdale to tackle Mrs. Campion." 

' ' Is the wedding day fixed ? ' ' Eric asked. 

"What? Letty's?" 

''Yes." 

'* Oh, in about a month. Jozzler has 
cleared off the entire mortgage for me. He 
is a brick, and no mistake." 

Mr. Chasuble, who considered the conversa- 
tion highly frivolous, tried to lift it to higher 
things. ' ' What wonders those Cathedral 
towers have looked down upon for centuries. 
Magnificent processions ; stately weddings, 
solemn funerals ; from the cradle to the grave 
the Church throws over us the mantle of 
her ' ' 

''Oh stop that rot. Chasuble," said the 
irreverent Camperdown. 

' ' The cares of a large and scattered parish, ' ' 
observed Mr. Chasuble, ' ' conduce to serious 
thoughts, I assiu-e you " 

" Do eat your dinner, my good fellow," 
said the young Earl ; ' ' get on with that roast 
duck, and drink your champagne. You can 
talk afterwards." 

But Mr. Chasuble, once wound up, was not 

M 
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SO easily arrested in his flights of fancy. 

' * As I go on in life, the more I see that it U 
to the church — and to the church alone — 
that we must look for guidance through 
the shoals of life. The salvation of the human 
race depends on the rites and sacraments 
of the AngUcan Church. ' ' 

Brainly shook his head, saying, ' ' The 
salvation of the human race lies in science, 
iberty and freedom of thought ; all reUgions 
are more or less rot." 

• ' What has turned your thoughts in that 
direction ? " asked Eric. 

'* I see no connection whatever between 
roast duck and the ceremonies of the Church 
of England," interposed Camperdown, *'but 
I am open to conviction." 

Chasuble took no notice, and turned 
pointedly to Eric. " I have been much 
exercised in my mind lately about .a woman, 
who has recently come into my parish." 

'* If she is ill," observed CamperdoMm. 
' ' you have only to speak to the Mater, and 
she will send down buckets of medicine, 
dozens of port, and poultices galore." 

* * Her body is in good health ; it is her 
soul which is ailing," said Chasuble, as he 
solemnly sipped his champagne ; ' ' she has 
something on her mind. I see it quite 
plainly. I have tried to get her to go to 
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confession, but in vain," and he sighed 
heavily. 

*' Oh ! let the poor devil alone," Camper- 
down remarked. 

"On the contrary, "g[said Brainly, "I 
should persevere. You jg may unearth a 
delicious scandal. Mind and write me a full 
account of it, Cyril, old man. Is she young 
and pretty ? What a glorious time you will 
♦ have. ' ' 

'' Not at all,' ' said Chasuble, much shocked , 
' ' she is quite old. ' ' 

"Then it won't turn out anything worth 
listening to, I bet," rejoined his brother. 

" Whether she is young or old matters 
nothing," said Chasuble ; "it is my duty to 
receive the confidences of all my flock." 

"This is a confidence you won't get, 
apparently," said Eric. 

' ' As a psychological study, a confession 
might give one points," mused Brainly; 
* * I have half a mind to take Orders myself." 

' ' I am not so sure if after all I shall not 
succeed," said Mr. Chasuble ; " women love 
to confide their troubles to some man. Now 
this woman — this Sarah Haines ' ' 

' * Good God,' ' cried Eric, striking the table 
till the glasses rang again, ' ' she is foimd.' ' 

* * Why, what the devil has it to do with you, 
Eric ? ' ' exclaimed Camperdown. 
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' ' It has everything to do with me, Frank/ ' 
Eric said gravely. 

** Go, and put up at the Towers to-night," 
suggested Camperdown ; ' ' the Mater will be 
delighted." 

' ' The Rectory is at your disposal, Mr, 
Stevens," observed Chasuble, genuinely in- 
terested ; all his pompous manner gone in a 
moment. * ' My Aunt is still with me, but 
you know her. Come back with me this 
evening." 

' ' Thanks awfully, Chasuble, I will gladly 
come. Thanks all the same, Frank. I should 
prefer the Rectory." 

' * Please yourself, old fellow,' * said Camper- 
down, ' ' and wire for me if I can be of any 
help. Remember Fm a magistrate." 

They separated at the station. The Earl 
and Brainly taking their seats in the night 
express to London, and Cjj^l Chasuble and 
Eric the train to Culvercombe. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



SARAH HAINES. 



« Oh ! my offence is raak, it smells to heaven." 

Shakespeare, 

As soon as breakfast was over at Culver 
combe Rectory, the next day, Mr. Chasuble 
took Eric to the house where Sarah Haines 
had lately taken up her abode. 

A young gM answered the door, and hear- 
ing that the two gentlemen wished to see Mrs. 
Haines, begged them to come in, and ushered 
them into a neat kitchen. 

*' Granny will be here in a minute,'* she 
remarked ; ' * she is helping neighboiu* Simmons 
with her washing." 

Mr. Chasuble and Eric sat down, and the 
latter thought over what he should say. He 
had just decided on the course he would take, 
when a stout, florid woman in a coarse apron, 
her sleeves tucked up to her elbows, came in. 
Eric had his back to her, so she only 
recognised the clergyman. She looked at 
him with a rather surly expression. 

" I am very busy this morning, sir," 
she said in an aggrieved voice, ' ' Mrs. 
Simmons has a large wash on. I am giving 
her a helping hand. I am not able to receive 
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visitors to-day. Perhaps you would call 
round again some other time/' 

Eric had risen from his chair by this time^ 
but he still had his back to Mrs. Haines. 

* ' This gentleman/ ' observed Mr. Chasuble^ 
' ' has a little matter of business to talk over 
with you. I will leave you together, and 
visit one of my parishioners dose by." 

Eric turned roimd and faced Mrs. Haines. 
In an instant she went white as a sheet, 
trembled all over, and muttered, ' ' Lord 
have mercy on me.** 

* ' For whom do you take me ? " Eric 
asked, advancing towards her. 

But she held out her hands to keep him off, 
crying wildly, ' ' The dead Lord Davenant ; 
the yoimg lord come to life. Keep off I 
Keep off ! 

'* I am not Lord Davenant," said Eric 
sternly. ' ' I am Eric Stevens ; the grand- 
son of Stevens, the gardener at Cadgewent 
Castle." 

Instead of reassuring her, the announce- 
ment seemed to redouble her terror. Her 
hands worked convulsively ; the sweat of 
fear stood on her brow. " I did you no 
harm," she muttered. 

' ' Chasuble, don't go,' ' said Eric : " I shall 
want a witness. Mrs. Haines, sit down, and 
take your time. You say you did no harm j 
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was there no harm concealing a birth and a 
death, and conniving at a false registration ? 
Was there no harm in palming off on a respec- 
table couple a child which was not theirs ? ' ' 

'* I did it for the best/* ejaculated Sarah 
Haines ; " I suppose,'* she added, " William 
Stevens told you this before he died. When 
I heard he was dead, I hoped he had gone to 
his grave without telling the secret.'* 

" I heard the whole story from his lips. 
Besides that, he had already committed it to 
paper, signed and dated. You had better 
make a clean breast of it at once. " 

*' I'll answer any question you put," 
Sarah Haines answered; *'a body can't 
do more." 

*' You acknowledge that you changed the 
infants ? ' ' 

** I did," answered Sarah defiantly, 
' ' Hannah Stevens never noticed her baby 
was dead ; she was too ill to worrit about 
anything. It came into the world two hours 
before Dolly's. I thought it would save a lot 
of bother, and I saw Dolly would die. ' ' 

' ' And if my mother had Uved ? ' ' 

" I should have done it all the same," 
said Sarah with a cruel look in her eyes. 

' ' You would have deprived the young 
mother of her Uving child ? * * Mr. Chasuble 
inquired sternly. 
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" Yes," answered Sarah vindictively ; " 1 
hated Dolly." 

Why ? ' ' asked the clergyman. 
I disUked her as a baby. I hated her 
as a child. I loathed her as a young girl. 
If she had not been there, I should have 
married WiUiam Stevens. That girl was 
always in my way. I have heard him say 
scores of times, ' I will never marry as long 
as my Uttle lass is spared.' " 

' ' Dolly acknowledged to you that she was 
married," said Eric boldly. 

" Well, yes, she did," repUed Sarah sul- 
lenly ; '* but not to whom." 

' ' What were her exact words ? Be careful, 
Mrs. Haines." 

' ' She said, ' My child is bom in wedlock. 
Tell Daddy.' That was just before the end. 
I called Stevens into the room ten minutes 
later. She never spoke again." 

" Did you ever realise what a consolation 
it would have been to my grandfather to 
know that You allowed him to live for over 
thirty years, bowed down with undeserved 
shame." 

' ' I didn't care what he felt,' ' said Sarah. 

* * A few words from you might have righted 
the fame of this innocent girl ? ' ' 

" It was nothing to me," was her sullen 
reply. "What was her good name to me? 
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Besides no one knew about it, but he that's 
now dead." 

* ' And the child ? ' ' observed Mr. Chasuble. 

That at least had never injured you." 
It was nothing to me," she repeated 
coldly. 

*'You robbed the dead," Eric rejoined 
sternly ; "you robbed her of the ring which 
would have helped to prove she was a wife." 

Sarah Haines quailed before his eyes, and 
her hands trembled in her lap. 

' ' You think I took the ring ? ' ' she an- 
swered, ' ' what if I deny it ? " 

*' I shall place the matter in the hands of 
the police." 

Mrs. Haines was silent for a few minutes, 
then she spoke abruptly : ' * Well, yes, I 
took it, and a locket as well. They were hang- 
ing on a blue silk ribbon, and were kept in a 
little bag, sewed inside her stays." 
Describe them," Eric said. 
The ring was a plain, soUd, gold one ; 
inside were the words ' May 1867. ' The locket 
was also gold, with two D's entwined, in 
pearls, surmoimted by a coronet. There 
was a miniature inside of the yoimg lord." 

" You mean Lord Davenant." 

* ' Yes — ^who else should I mean ? ' * 

" You thought that Lord Davenant was 
her husband," Mr. Chstsuble observed. 
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*' I guessed it might be so," answered 
Mrs. Haines, curtly. 

' ' Yet you said nothing ? ' * 

' ' I said nothing. What was it to me ? " 

" You have committed a very serious 
crime/' said Mr. Chasuble; '*I think, Mr. 
Stevens — ^if I must still call you so, though I 
trust for a brief period only — ^that it would 
be best to take down Mrs. Haines' statement 
in writing, in the presence of two magistrates. 
We must telegraph for Lord Camperdown, 
who is one ; and Mr. Campion will be the 
other. In the meantime, Mrs. Haines must 
surrender to you the locket and ring.*' 

' ' I can't hand over to you what I haven't 
got," observed Sarah Haines, with a look 
of vindictive satisfaction in her eyes ; ' * I 
couldn't abide the sight of them. They 
seemed to bring me ill luck. So I exchanged 
them only yesterday, with a sort of gipsy 
body for a couple of wicker chairs — ^you are 
sitting on them now — some baskets and 
brooms I wanted." 

' ' You are prepared to take your oath 
about that, in a Court of Justice ? ' ' asked 
Eric. 

" Yes," she answered boldly. 

' ' Was there a paper in the bag as well as 
jewellery ? " 

''No." 
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There wits a pause. Eric was sitting near 
the open window. He fancied he heard a 
slight rustUngand a light footstep. He turned 
his head, to see if anyone was eavesdropping 
on the grass plat below the casement. The 
noise ceased, and nothing was to be seen. 
'* It was my imagination that played me 
false,' ' he thought to himself. ' * I tlunk that 
is all we can- do at present. Chasuble," he 
said aloud, ' ' As you suggest, we will wire to 
Lord Camper down to return at once. We can 
also call on Mr. Campion. In the meantime, I 
shall have two poUcemen stationed here, to 
prevent Mrs. Haines leaving the place till I 
have her confession in writing, signed, wit- 
nessed, and dated." 

The two men left the cottage, and proceeded 
first to the Police Station, and then to 
Culvercombe Manor, the country house of Mr. 
Campion, the wealthy banker. They were 
fortunate in finding him at home and alone. 
Not a word, however, would the hospitable 
banker hear, till he had them both seated at 
his luncheon table. Dismissing the men 
servants, he Ustened to all Eric had to say. 
Afterwards Mr. Campion read through old 
Stevens' narrative, and talked it over with 
his two friends. Late in the afternoon, came 
a wire from Lord Camperdown, " Coming 
down by first tr?un to-mprrow* Will meet 
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you at Rectory at noon. Camperdown." 

"That will do very well indeed/' Mr. 
Campion observed ; '* I will be there at the 
same time. We can go together to Mrs. 
Haines, and get the whole business over at 
once." 

' ' The next thing after that will be to trace 
the gipsy body, as Mrs. Haines called her/' 
said Eric ; ' ' We have already asked the 
police to be on the alert." 

" Well ! you could not do better/' re- 
joined Mr. Campion ; * ' afterwards, I should 
advise your going up to London, seeing 
Lawson, and getting coimsel's opinion on 
the whole case ; and, remember, if I can be 
of any use to you, Stevens, you have only to 
let me know." 

The three men shook hands heartily ; and 
Eric and Mr. Chasuble returned to the Rec- 
tory. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



A FRIEND OF THE DAVENANT FAMILY. 



" Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven." 

Shakespeare, 

Punctually at noon next morning, the four 
men met at the Rectory, and then proceeded 
to Sarah Haines' house. Lord Camperdown 
and Mr. Campion addressed a few words of 
caution to Mrs. Haines ; warning her that it 
was a very serious matter, and she must be 
careful to speak*nothing but the truth. Her 
statement was taken down, word for word, 
by Mr. Chasuble ; she signed her name, and 
it was witnessed by the two magistrates. 

Returning to the Rectory, Lord Camper- 
down had to hear the whole story from 
beginning to end. He Ustened to it in a state 
of the wildest excitement, so keen was his 
interest. 

' * I say, Eric ; it is stunning. It is quite 
plain that you are Earl of Cadgewent. I wish 
you joy, old fellow.'* 

* ' Don't be in too great a hurry with your 
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congratulations, Frank/* said Eric; *'We 
have to prove the marriage first. It all 
happened more than thirty years ago. I 
don t think it will be an easy matter at all. 
However, a man can but do his best, and I 
mean to put my back into it, I can tell you.*' 

"Mr. Stevens is quite right," observed 
Mr. Campion ; ' * nothing is proved yet. But 
you have now something to go upon,' ' he con- 
tinued, turning to Eric. " I should consider 
the most important point, next to tracing 
the gipsy, is to find where your mother passed 
that holiday which ended on, or about, the 
fifteenth of May. Seciure that, and I think 
you have the parish where the wedding took 
place. The registration of the marriage will 
put everything beyond doubt." 

" You will come and stay at the Towers, 
Eric," said Lord Camperdown. 

" No," Eric replied, *' I must go back to 
Cadgewent, and let Beryl — I mean Miss 
Carlton — know the result of my inquiiies. 
I shall make a fresh start to-morrow, if nothing 
requires my presence at the Castle." 

''Weill if you must go," Camperdown 
said regretfully, * * will you ride or orive ? ' ' 

' ' I will neither ride nor drive, Frank ; 
thanks awfully all the same. I shall walk 
across the fields." 

Eric had his way, and he set out towards 
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home. First he visited the Common, think- 
the gipsy encampment might still be there ; 
not a trace of if was to be seen ; the gipsies 
having long since struck their tents, and de- 
parted to other camping groimds. Next he 
looked in at the PoUce Station, gave some 
final instructions to the superintendent, and 
passing over a stile walked across the fields 
in the direction of Cadgewent. It was a 
beautiful afternoon towards the end of April ; 
the sun was shining brightly ; the trees were 
putting gn their green spring clothing ; birds 
were twittering and singing in the hedges, as 
they built their nests ; the rooks were cawing 
in the tall poplar trees down by the httle 
brook ; a lark was carolUng high overhead 
in the sky. In the woods the ground lay thick 
with primroses, purple and white violets, 
harebells and blue speedwells. All nature 
seemed gay ; Eric's heart bounded also with 
joy, and hopes for the future. 

As he neared Cadgewent, he avoided the 
village ; and crossing one side of the park, 
approached the Castle by way of the Wilder- 
ness. He stood for a moment by the ol^ 
Sundial, calling to mind all that had taken 
place that autumn morning with Beryl. 
Several months had elapsed since then ; much 
had happened* and much still must happen 
before he could call her his. 
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Somebody came across the turf, and stood 
by his side ; he looked up hastily, expecting 
Beryl ; it was not Miss Carlton, but a tall, 
dark woman, who, though dressed as a gipsy, 
had a certain dignity of carriage. 

' * WTiat brings you here, my good 
woman ? '* asked Eric in a friendly voice. 

' ' What brings you here. Lord Cadge- 
went ? " the gipsy asked in her turn. 

' ' Lord Cadgewent ! ' ' said Eric startled, 
* ' there is no Lord Cadgewent. What right 
have I to the name ? Who are you that dare 
give me such a title ? ' ' 

' ' Truth, my lord, perhaps the gipsy knows 
more about your birth and parentage than 
yourself." 

' ' How can you know ? ' ' Eric cried. 

' ' Have you never heard of Madge Mortlock, 
the gipsy queen ? ' ' asked the woman proudly. 
* ' Your forebears and my forebears have been 
acquainted these two himdred years and 
more ; and a gipsy never forgets." 

' ' Do you belong to the tribe that camps 
on the Common ? ' ' Eric asked. * ' Your face 
seems familiar to me. What can I do for 
you? " 

' ' What can I do for you, my lord ? ' ' 
repeated the gipsy. 

''My good friend," said Eric; ''there 
is one thing you can do for me. One of your 
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race exchanged some wicker chairs, baskets 
and brooms, for a gold ring and locket, 
with a woman called Sarah Haines, at Culver- 
combe. If that person can be traced and 
will surrender the trinkets, I will give her a 
hundred pounds, or any other further sum she 
hkes to name." 

' ' Keep your money, my lord ; and as to 
the gipsy woman who received the trinkets, 
she now stands before you ; and right glad is 
she to restore them to their rightful owner." 

She put her hand into her bosom, and 
brought out a much thumbed, dirty, white 
bag to which was attached a soiled, faded 
blue ribbon ; she placed it in Eric's hands. 
He imdid the strings, and drew forth a plain 
gold wedding ring, and a gold locket. Inside 
the ring was engraved ^ May, 1867 '; the locket 
was ornamented with two D's in small 
pearls, surmounted by an earl's coronet. 
Eric looked at them with rapture ; they were 
proofs of his mother's honour, and his right 
to rank and position ; his heart beat high 
with joy. 

' ' Put your fingers once more into the bag,' ' 
commanded Madge ; ' ' you will find a scrap 
of paper." 

Eric felt again, and discovered a tiny piece 
of torn paper, on which three letters were 
faintly traced in pencil. 
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Eric's hand trembled with excitement. 
*' Here is a B," he exclaimed, '* an O — ^aiid 
this looks like a W. B-O-W. Well, it con- 
veys nothing to my mind." 

" Your wits are dull this evening, my 
lord," said the gipsy, " I see I must help 
you. Has your Lordship never heard of 
Bow in the East of London ? ' ' 

' ' By Jove ! Yes. Do you mean to sug- 
gest that my parents were married there ? ' ' 

" I fancy that was the place," Madge 
said calmly ; ' ' but that is for you to find 
out. Why else should the yoimg wife keep 
the paper with her wedding ring ? " 

Eric now opened the locket ; he started 
back with surprise, for it was his own face 
that gazed at him, as if in a mirror, from the 
miniature. This, then, was his father ; he 
was deeply moved ; his voice shook as he 
asked * ' Do you recognise it ? " 

" Do I know it ? " repeated the gipsy, 
' ' as well as I know myself. It is the yoimg 
Lord Davenant, who broke his neck riding 
in London town. Many's the time he's 
chucked me under the chin, for I was a sonsy 
lass then. Many's the shilling he has given 
me, many's the joke he has cracked with me, 
as he rode past on his bonny brown mare. I 
mind him well — and a good thing it was for 
you, young man, that I followed you to 
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Sarah Haines' cottage, and eavesdropped 
at the window, and heard all that passed. 
Had I not done so, I should be now on my 
way to rejoin my tribe. When I knew the 
truth, I was loath to leave the neighbourhood 
till I had done my best to right a wrong done 
to one of the Davenant family. I guessed 
you would return to the Castle, and have been 
lurking about all day to catch sight of you on 
your way back." 

" How came you to take such an interest 
in one of my race ? ' ' Eric asked. 

' ' More than a hundred years ago the good 
Earl saved one of my tribe from the gallows,' ' 
said the woman ; ' * the gipsies have not 
forgotten that good deed, and never will. 
Come weal or woe, our tribe will befriend you 
and yours, if you ever need their aid. ' ' 

' ' Can I do nothing for you, in return for 
what you have done for me ? " Eric asked, 
feeling that to offer money would be taken as 
an insult. 

'* Give me a grip of your bonny hand," 
said Madge Mortlock ; * * and when you sit 
as Master and Lord in yonder Castle, give a 
thought to her who has helped to put you 
there." 

Eric shook hands warmly with her. 

*'Now," she said, ''go to her who is 
waiting for you with a beating heart. Delay 
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not a day to search the register at Bow ; and 
be on your guard against the circus rider's 
daughter, for she will work you a mischief 
if she can. Love despised too often turns to 
hate. Farewell, and God keep you." She 
glided from the spot, and was lost in the shade 
of the trees in the vale. 

Eric, with mingled feelings of joy and 
gratitude, went on to the Castle. His first 
care was to despatch a man and horse to give 
notice to the poUce at Culvercombe, to Lord 
Camperdown, Mr. Campion and Mr. Cha- 
suble, that the gipsy was found, the jewellery 
in his possession, and that, beyond keeping 
an eye on Sarah Haines, no further steps 
need be taken at present. Then he went in 
search of Beryl. 



CHAPTER XX. 



THE REGISTEP 



*' No one truly knows happiness who has not suffered, 
and ths redeemed -are happier than the elect.*' 

A Ktiel. 

Eric started for London next morning. 
As the train dashed along, at high speed, 
through the beautiful country, passing large 
towns, sequestered villages, green fieldfe, 
stretches of wild moorland, wooded vales, 
and chalk cuttings, his mind was occupied 
with many things. He had food for thought 
in all that had taken place since his grand- 
father's death ; he reviewed his conversations 
with Cousin Betty and Sarah Haines ; the 
information he had gained, his opportune 
meeting with Madge Mortlock, and the pos- 
session of the locket and ring. Further 
matter for meditation was afforded in the 
strange incident related by Miss Carlton 
the previous evening, the precise importance 
of which he was as yet unable to judge ; 
nor to what it would eventually lead them. 
Giving it a certain amount of serious 
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consideration^ he arrived at the conclusion that 
it was impossible to elucidate the mystery ; 
and that it would be wiser to relegate the 
whole affair to the back of his memory^ till 
he had leisure to investigate it. Haying 
settled that, he devoted his energies to the 
business immediately in hand. ' ' I will look 
up Lawson first/' he said to himself ; '* the 
old man and I have ^lw^ys been chums. 
He will advise me how to act." The train 
steamed into the dingy Waterloo Station, 
and he jumped out directly it stopped. As 
he was leaving the station, he ran up against 
Brainly. 

' ' Hullo I Stevens, where are you off to ? " 

' ' A lawyer's ofl&ce,' ' Eric answered briefly. 

"Nothing gone wrong, I hope," said 
Brainly. 

' ' Oil the contrary, everything is going on 
first rate," was Eric's reply, " and you ? " 

* ' Just come up from Barnes. Am going 
to Paddington, to take the train for Penzance. 
I am going to be coached up by a parson 
cousin of mine down there. I have made up 
my mind to take Orders." 

" To take Orders," Eric repeated amazed. 

* * Yes : the conversation during dinner at 
the Mitre decided me. ' ' 

''Decided you! what the devil " 

Eric looked at him doubtfully ; ' ' if I 
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remember rightly, your opinion was that 
the salvation of the human race lay in 
science, liberty and freedom of thought. 
All religions were more or less rot. Was not 
that it ?" 

" So I did : and that is my private opinion 
still. But I can sign the Thirty-nine Articles 
in spite of that. It is a mere form. Hundreds 
of men with opinions Uke mine sign it, and 
are not a penny the worse. I think there is 
a great opening for High Church clergymen 
just now. I mean to be very High Church. 
I intend to take up Christianity again. It 
has its points ; so has priestcraft. I shall 
give them both a good trial, particularly the 
latter. It gives one such immense influence 
over the frail sex. I mean to be the popular 
confessor of the fashionable world in a couple 
of years time. There is a first-rate living in 
my Uncle's gift. The present incumbent is 

ninety-eight. X Castle is in the parish. 

Fancy being called to hear the confession 
of the beautiful young Duchess. It quite 
makes my mouth water. She would have 
such a delicious set of sins to relate. ' ' 

'' Yes, there is plenty of matter for con- 
fession there, if all one hears be true," said 
Eric thoughtfully ; ' ' but whether she would 
select so young and inexperienced a man as 
yourself for her Confessor is a matter of 
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opinion. For her own sake I trust she will 
choose someone who has had some training^ 
and serious preparation for the stupendous 
task." 

" As far as experience goes, I have had 
plenty,'' drawled Brainly, with a conceited 
smile. 

' ' Yes ; of a certain sort ; the kind picked 
up at stage doors, and in the society of third- 
rate Uttle actresses," remarked Eric ; '* you 
want something more than that as a prepara- 
tion for dealing with people's souls." 

' ' I shall pick up experience as I go along,' ' 
said Brainly gaily : ' ' besides, I have ordered 
St. Liguori's books at Bums and Gates'. 
I can study them down in Cornwall. I shall 
be thoroughly posted up in the subject by 
the time I take Orders. I assure you, 
I am going in for this Ministry business in 
quite a proper spirit. Oh ! by the bye, are 
you stopping in town ? I'll postpone my 
visit to Cornwall for a few days. Let me take 
you about at night. I'll open your eyes a 
bit, my good fellow. You'll have a ripping 

time. There is a celebrated . You ' 11 have 

to plank down a good bit of money ; but it 
will be a real education You have moped too 
long in that mouldy, dreary, old Castle. You 
must see life now. I'll promise you some 
stunning sensations. Say, will you come ? ' ' 
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''Thanks awfully," said Eric, looking 
down at the spray of lilies-of-the-valley, 
pinned by Beryl's hand, ''but I won't 
'purchase repentance at so dear a rate.* " 

" That's a quotation," Brainly observed, 
looking puzzled ; "is it Socrates ? ' ' 

" Someone wiser than Socrates." 

' ' Wasn't it said by somebody in the streets 
of Rome, some hunckeds of years back ? ' ' 

" I fancy it was Alexan(hia," Eric said; 
" by the bye, who is this much painted and 
bejewelled female, who is bearing down on 
us?" . 

' ' That, ' ' answered Brainly, "is La 
Topaze," 

' ' La Topaze,' ' repeated Eric ; " I thought 
Flossie Fulton was your particular fancy 
at present ? ' ' 

' ' So she was ; since I introduced her to 
Camperdown, she won't look at me," 

' ' La Topaze, from her appearance, is a sort 
of Ninon de TEnclos, I presume," observed 
Eric ; ' ' this then, Brainly, is the beginning 
of your preparation for Orders, and for being 
what was it — the popular confessor of the 
fashionable world. ' ' 

" My dear fellow," said Brainly, slightly 
abashed, ' ' I mean to turn it to good account. 
I shall try my prentice hand, by getting her 
to confess her peccadilloes to me." 
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' ' Take care that she does not get a pro- 
posal out of you, Brainly ; remember eight 
himdred a year won't last long, if you as- 
sociate with persons of La Topaze's stamp.'* 

** I can take care of myself,'* observed 
Brainly, as he turned towards the painted 
Topaze. 

'* I only hope you will," murmured Eric, 
as he jumped into a hansom. He drove to 
the Savoy ; secured a room, left his bag, and 
proceeded at once to the office of Messrs. 
Lawson, Parchment, and Scrivener. 

Mr. Lawson was at liberty ; Eric was soon 
seated with him in his large, businesslike room. 
Mr. Lawson listened attentively to Eric's 
story ; and slowly perused the written state- 
ments of Stevens, Sarah Haines and Cousin 
Betty. 

Lawson thought deeply for a few minutes, 
and then said, ' ' The first thing is to have 
copies made of these documents." He 
touched an electric bell, and the head clerk 
answered the call. 

" Price," said Mr. Lawson, *' have copies 
made at once of these statements, and lock 
up the originals in the Davenant safe. There 
is the key. Now," he continued when Price 
had gone, ' ' I won't give my opinion on what 
I have heard and read, till I have seen what 
the marriage register at Bow contains. 
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Suppose I come with you, Eric. Two heads 
are better than one," he added with a bene- 
volent smile. 

* ' By all means,' ' said Eric. 

Lawson insisted on going into a restaurant 
in the Strand, and the two men hurriedly 
ate a couple of sandwiches, and drank a glass 
of sherry before taking a cab. 

Eric thought it was the longest drive he had 
ever taken. The Mile End Road seemed as 
if it would never end. When at last, after 
what appeared a century, Bow Church came 
in sight, he gave a sigh of intense relief. 

They drove to the Rectory, and inquired 
for the Rector. Here there was a delay, for 
that important personage was engaged, and 
the two had to wait half an hour before they 
were ushered into his presence. He tiuned 
out to be a man whom Eric had known slightly 
at Oxford. When he heard they wished to 
search for a marriage entry, he quickly placed 
himself at their disposal. 

" I shall be dehghted to let you look 
through the Register," he said, and with the 
key of the great safe in his hand, he led the 
way to the church, and into the vestry. 

' ' This being cleaning-up day, 1 he place 
is a little untidy," he observed; ''don't 
tumble over that pail, Mr. Lawson ; that 
broom is in your way, Stevens. Here are 
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chairs ; excuse the dust ; you must have a 
brush down at the Rectory." 

Neither Mr. Lawson nor Eric were calm 
enough to sit down ; the latter, outwardly 
rigid and stony, was half mad with excite- 
ment and suspense ; he was by turns, hot with 
hope, and cold with fear. The clergyman 
unlocked the safe, and drew out some volumes. 

' ' Let me see, you want 1867. No : this 
won't do it ; 1866, 1868. I shall put my 
hand on it in a moment. Here we are. 
1867. What month did you say ? ' ' 

" April and part of May," answered Mr. 
Lawson ; Eric simply could not speak. 

The Rector sat down at the table ; opened 
the book, and began slowly turning over the 
leaves. 

" February, March ; yes, here is April." 

Eric and Lawson bent over him, following 
the movements of his fore-finger, as it went 
slowly down each page. There were no 
entries till the twelfth of April. ' ' Dobson, 
Smith, Brown," murmured the clergyman, 
his finger travelUng down the page, and 
turning the leaves. ' ' Another Smith, Jones, 
Robinson. Nothing for .you in April. Now 
for May ; second, third, fourth, fifth, no 
marriages. Eighth, Dobson again." He 
came to the end of the page. He paused, for 
the next two were slightly glued together. 
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* ' Have either of you a small penknife ? I 
have left mine at home. I don't want to 
tear the leaves if possible." 

Eric hastily put his hand in his pocket, and 
produced a knife. The Rector, thoughtlessly 
oblivious of the anxiety painted on the faces 
of his two companions, stopped a moment 
to examine the handle. Prim Mr. Lawson 
was so far overwrought as to ejaculate, 
* ' Damn,' ' in a perfectly audible voice. Eric 
was beyond speech. The Rector slowly de- 
tached the leaves, and turned the page. 

' ' Bless my soul ! ' ' cried Lawson, ' ' here 
it is." There before their eyes was the 
entry of the marriage between Charles 
Frederick Davenant, of Cadgewent Castle, and 
Dolly Stevens of Myrtle Villa, Bow, on the 
9th of May, 1867. Behind the Rector's back, 
without a spoken word, the two men gripped 
hands, in a grasp that spoke volumes. 

"I congratulate you. Lord Cadgewent," 
said Lawson, after he had walked to the 
window, and rubbed his spectacles very hard ; 
wondering why everything looked so misty 
all of a sudden, and why a lump in his throat 
made it difi&cult to speak ; ' ' Eric, my dear 
boy, I am so glad. ' ' 

Eric did not find his own voice for a minute 
or two ; * * I hope it is all right,' ' he said, very 
quietly. 
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' ' Right, of course it is right/ * said Lawson, 
recovering himself ; ^' the wedding was cele- 
brated by Thomas Cossey. I used to know 
him well. I believe he lives at Bournemouth. 
He must be quite ninety. We will ferret 
him up. The witnesses, Margaret Sayer and 
John Stone. Bless me ! I think John was 
Lord Davenant's valet. We will find out 
if they are alive." Turning to the Rector, 
who was gazing at them open-mouthed, he 
added, ' ' By this marriage of Dolly Stevens 
to Lord Davenant, this gentleman, hitherto 
known as Mr. Eric Stevens, will be able to 
prove his right to the Earldom of Cadgewent f 
we shall lose no time in taking the necessary 
legal steps to enable him to assume the title, 
and take possession of the property." 

" I congratulate you most sincerely. Lord 
Cadgewent,' ' said the genial Rector, and there 
was more handshaking. '' You will want a 
copy, of course. I will do it at once." He 
was as good as his word ; an authentic copy 
was made ; the registers were replaced in 
the safe ; and they walked back to the Rec- 
tory. The Rector insisted on introducing 
them to his wife, and on their partaking of 
some refreshment. After a cordial farewell 
they drove away from Bow ; both men were 
silent until they reached Mr. Lawson 's 
office. 
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*' You will dine with me at the Savoy to- 
night ? ' ' Eric said to the lawyer. 

* ' No. Come and dine with me at Portman 
Square. We can have a quiet chat. Eight 
o'clock sharp." 

" All right," replied Eric. His head was 
in a whirl ; he wanted to be alone to think, 
and calm down. He went for a stroll on 
the embankment. Events had followed so 
quickly on each other ; he could hardly 
reaUse that his wildest dreams had been sur- 
passed. He kept repeating to himself ; 
" Earl of Cadgewent — Earl of Cadgewent — 
Earl of Cadgewent." No longer only the 
gardener's grandson — still less the illegitimate 
child of a dishonoured mother. He was the 
descendant of a hundred knights and famous 
ancestors. He was the head of the Davenant 
family ; the legal owner of broad lands ; 
the possessor of Cadgewent Castle. As he 
leant against the parapet, and watched the 
great river streaming by, he thought of the 
years that had gone. He owed his education 
and his upbringing to a Davenant ; and his 
heart went out in affection and gratitude to 
the old nobleman, to whose unthinking 
generosity he owed that he was fit to take 
his place with the highest in the land, and 
bear the title with dignity and honour. 
He sighed with regret that Lord Cadgewent 
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had gone to his rest, ignorant that the boy 
upon whom he had lavished all that affection 
could give, was his grandson and legal heir. 
He thought of old Stevens — of the young 
girl-mother who had died in giving him 
birth — he thought of the old historic Castle — 
his home for many years — and then he 
thought of Beryl. 

His mind turned to the future. The legal 
side of the question he would leave entirely 
in Lawson's hands. For nearly two hundred 
years the firm had managed the affairs of the 
Davenant family. Lawson himself came of a 
yeoman stock that for generations had lived 
and died on the Cadgewent Estate. The law 
business was safe in his hands. Eric, who 
had known him from childhood, had a shrewd 
suspicion that under a rather prim exterior 
there lay hid a warm and generous heart, and 
he himself had a large place in the lawyer's 
affection and esteem. A suspicion that would 
have been fully confirmed if it had been 
possible for Eric to take a peep into Mr. 
Lawson's will, made twenty years before, 
and seen that the house in Portman Square, 
and all that the old man possessed, were left 
to him. The dry old lawyer, a confirmed 
bachelor, had always retained a deep feeling 
for the blue eyed boy who had so strangely 
taken the fancy of the late Earl. With the 
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advance of years, he had noticed the extra- 
ordinary likeness to the Davenants ; and 
locked away in his heart he had nourished a 
vague idea that Lord Cadgewent might yet 
have a male heir to succeed him. Nothing, 
however, had warranted his taking any 
steps in the matter. Regretfully he had 
let the matter rest; till Eric's informa- 
tion that morning raised all his hopes afresh. 
Two hours or more were passed on the em- 
bankment. It was only the striking of St. 
Martin's clock that roused Eric to the con- 
sciousness that he could not remain where he 
was all night. He hurried back to the hotel, 
got into evening dress, and, haihng a hansom, 
drove off to dine in Portman Square. 



CHAPTER XXL 



THE LAST OF THE SERPENT RING. 



*' There's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will." 

Shakespear§, 

It was the first of May, and strange to 
relate, it was ideal weather. The wind blew 
softly from the south ; the sun shone brightly 
on a sparkUng blue sea, dazzling white chffs, 
emerald green woods and fields, in all the 
beauty of their fresh spring clothing. The 
waters of the bay were as smooth as glass ; 
only on the sandy beach, tiny waves rippled 
with a gentle splash. But beyond the bay 
the open sea ghttered as if thousands of 
diamonds lay on its bosom. White woolly 
clouds, edged with gold, crossed the face of 
the sun, throwing purple, green and hlac 
shadows on the ocean. It was weather to 
make ' glad the heart of man.' Beryl's soul 
bounded in unison with the glorious day; 
she was early astir, full of joyful anticipation. 
"Perhaps Eric will return this morning," 
she said to herself, at least fifty times before 
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she sat down to breakfast with Zum-Zum. 
He had been away nearly a week. Each day 
she had received a telegram, saying all was 
going on well. But no letter had come, and 
she therefore concluded that he had always 
been intending to return, and had each day 
been prevented. Breakfast that morning was 
a silent meal. Beryl's mind was too much 
occupied with Eric and his expected arrival 
to talk much ; and Zum-Zum, who had been 
unusually taciturn for some days, did not 
exert herself to speak more than was ab- 
solutely necessary. 

' ' Will you drive this afternoon ? ' ' she 
inquired once. 

" I do not know yet ; I will tell you at 
luncheon," Beryl answered, and she relapsed 
into a reverie. 

Zum-Zum also became absorbed in her own 
thoughts. Breakfast over. Beryl interviewed 
the housekeeper ; wrote two necessary notes, 
then, too restless to settle to her usual occu- 
pations, took her hat and went out. " It 
would be a shame to spend a morning like 
this indoors," she said to herself. " I must 
take advantage of this lovely day. We shall 
probably have rain or snow to-morrow ; 
such are the vagaries of the English cUmate." 
There was a certain spot on the coast which 
was a great favourite with Beryl. The sides 
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of the bay were shaped somewhat like a 
crescent, except that the west side projected 
farther than the other. A long, level, turfed 
spur of land, some hundred feet above high 
water mark, ran out to sea ; gradually sloping 
upwards to three hundred feet or more; it 
terminated in a granite headland. It stood 
boldly up against the sky ; beneath it were 
huge pointed rocks, and a narrow shelving 
ledge, on which many a gallant ship had met 
its doom. About twenty yards from the 
extreme end of the promontory, a fairly 
broad pathway, cut into the rock, led to a 
cave, formerly the resort of smugglers. The 
entrance was so entirely concealed by a sort 
of natural fortification, that a dozen men 
could sit there, and not be seen from above 
or below. A dangerously narrow and dizzy 
track, inaccessible to any but a daring climber, 
led below to the water's edge. The rock 
receded so abruptly from under the cave, 
that at high water a small boat could lie at 
anchor immediately below. The smugglers 
had so arranged matters, that they could 
communicate with the crew of any friendly 
boat which put into shelter imdemeath 
the cave. A cleft in the rock had been 
carefully enlarged, so that those above could 
see and hear the occupants of the boat, 
themselves remaining unseen. It was here 
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on fine days in April, that Beryl had often 
come ; it was to this spot that she now 
directed her steps. 

Arrived at the cave, she seated herself on 
the top of the barrier in front, and revelled 
in the sense of freedom her position gave. 

Before her were the waters of the Bay, 
blue, quiet, restful — ^beyond, was the opposite 
headland, and the green country and the 
woods of Cadge went. To her right, lay the 
open sea with its gUttering jewels, its many 
coloured shadows thrown by passing clouds. 
To her left was the old Castle with its terraced 
gardens descending to the sea, the park, and, 
in the distance, a line of hills veiled in haze. 
Beryl took off her hat, and let the south breeze 
play about her head. She watched the white 
clouds sail across the sky ; she noticed the 
advance of the tide as it gradually crept in, 
covering the long ledge of treacherous rocks, 
the scene of so many a shipwreck ; and 
making the line of sand, beneath the garden 
wall, narrower and narrower. She listened 
to the softly splashing waters beneath ; 
she heard the sound of the sea outside the 
sheltered bay. She counted the Uttle fishing 
boats, with their brown and white sails, and 
wished good luck to their nets. Sea, sky, 
clouds, coast, stately Castle, green woods 
and misty hills, reminded her of but one 
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person . Even the plaintive cry of the seagulls^ 
as they careered around with outspread wings, 
seemed to repeat but one word — Eric — 
Eric. She repeated it after them — Eric — 
Eric. Orders had been left at the Castle 
that a flag was to be hoisted on the signal 
tower when he returned, and a himdred times 
during the next hour she glanced in that 
direction ; but she looked in vain. Suddenly 
from the private landing-place beneath the 
terrace garden she saw a boat put out ; a 
woman was rowing it in the direction of 
the headland. As it came nearer, Beryl 
recognised Zum-Zum ; instinctively she 
crouched down, seating herself unseen at the 
entrance of the cave. Zum-Zum also had 
felt restless after breakfast, and disinclined 
to settle to anything. It is true she went to 
her sitting-room and tried to read ; but it 
was impossible to fix her mind. She 
wandered aimlessly into her bedroom, and 
mechanically approached the dressing-table ; 
a piece of folded paper was pinned to the 
toilet cushion. She took it up carelessly, and 
gazed at its contents ; first, in an abstracted 
manner, secondly, with a look of consterna- 
tion. In a round, childish hand was written, 
^^ Beware; your secret is known/ ' 

Her visits to the Haunted Room must have 
been discovered; the absence of the ring 
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found out ; her dishonourable conduct was 
no longer hidden. How had it all happened ? 
She remembered the incident of the open door, 
which had alarmed her as she left the Haunted 
Room the second time. She now decided 
that her first conclusion was the right one, 
she had been followed and watched. Had 
she not fastened her own bedroom doors 
securely ? Was there a second sliding panel 
which communicated with some other part 
of the Castle ? If she had been followed and 
watched, by whom was it ? Not Eric, he 
had driven off to the station that morning — 
not Beryl — ^she had surely left her safely 
occupied writing letters in the Painted 
Parlour — the servants — there were none about 
at that hour. It was all very mysterious and 
disagreeable. The ring might be demanded 
any day. Of course, the spy would go, or 
had, doubtless, already gone, to Beryl with 
the news. 

Should she replace the ring ? She, alas, 
remembered, witn a sigh, it was out of her 
power — she no longer possessed the silver 
key. Should she forestall the watcher — 
if not too late — go herself and confess what 
she had done to Beryl — ^give her the ring — 
and ask her to overlook her extraordinary con- 
duct. No, Zum-Zum's pride would not allow 
this. Stoop to cringe to Beryl — ^never. Be- 
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sides, she was firmly convinced that this an- 
tique trinket was the Luck of the Davenants. 
Once destroyed, Beryl* s star of destiny might 
wane — ^her doom in some way or another 
might be assured. Should she forego her 
plan of vengeance — surely not. She hated 
Miss Carlton too much for that. Why had 
she delayed so long to carry out her intentions ? 
Her decision was now taken — she would 
destroy the ring at once — ^but how ? Ten 
minutes later, an idea occurred to her. Yes — 
that would do — ^why had she not thought of 
it before ? She snatched up her hat, ran down 
the stairs, crossed the terraced garden, and 
went down the rough stone steps whiclx led 
to the landing stage ; springing into the tiny 
boat, she undid the rope, took the oars, and 
rowed across the bay. She saw not Beryl, 
and never gave her a thought. She imagined 
that she was in her own room, or somewhere 
in the Castle. 

She pulled the oars mechanically. The 
white fleecy clouds and blue sky were im- 
noticed ; the bright sunshine did not gladden 
her ; the soft breeze did not refresh her. Her 
thoughts were centred on the Serpent Ring, 
which, suspended by a broad, yellow ribbon, 
pressed upon her heart. Once she stopped 
to take breath ; shipped the oars, and felt 
if the trinket was safe — Yes^ — ^it was there — 
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she resumed her work, rowing with steady 
hands till the Uttle boat glided underneath 
the cave. Here she rested for a time. It 
was pleasant to sit in the shade, sheltered 
from the hot sun. She put her hand inside 
her dress, and pulled out the Serpent Ring. 
Was it her fancy that it gave forth strange 
sparks of fire — ^and why did it feel almost as 
hot as a piece of red coal — ^pure imagination 
on her part, no doubt. 

"As if a ring Uke this could be full of 
electricity, ' ' said Zum-Zum aloud, scornfully ; 
* ' or get red hot as if it had been drawn 
from a fire. The whole thing is absurd. 
Nerves — simply nerves." 

She tore off the yellow ribbon, and put it in 
her pocket. She held the ring gingerly 
between her finger and thumb. "It is so 
quaint, and the ruby is magnificent. I never 
saw a fmer . It seems a pity to throw it away. ' ' 
Suddenly she let it drop into her lap ; " it 
is not my fancy ; it is red hot — it absolutely 
bums my hand — ' ' She looked down ; 
there was a blister on the thumb and finger. 
• * The tmcanny, horrid thing — how very weird 
and nasty — that decides me." She pulled 
out a few yards into the bay ; shipped the 
oars again, and quickly taking up the ring, 
she broke it in two ; rolled up the pieces in a 
bit of paper with a heavy stone, and flung 
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the packet into the blue water. For one 
moment it rested on the surface ; Zum-Zum 
watched it going down ; suddenly it was lost 
to view — she saw it no more. For a few 
seconds she sat silent and motionless ; then 
with a shiver, she roused herself, and came 
back to everyday life. She looked at her 
fingers, they were certainly blistered — that 
must have been rowing ; to imagine anything 
else was idiotic. She put her hand into her 
pocket, and drew out the ribbon and ex- 
amined it. Where the ring had been sus- 
pended, there was a mark as if the stuff had 
been scorched. With a cry of terror she 
threw it from her, and taking the oars, pulled 
in rapidly to shore ; the yeUow ribbon float- 
ing and wriggling on the top of the water, like 
a golden serpent following in her wake. 

" There is an end of the Serpent Ring," 
said Zum-Zum, as she clambered up the steps 
which led to the garden. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



ON THE SIDE OF THE CRAG. 



** It is not an open enemy that hath done me this 
dishonour for then I could have borne it ... . 
But it was even thou, my companion : my guide and 
mine own familiar friend." — Psalm 55. 

Beryl, from her hiding place within the 
cave, had heard and seen all. In her ears 
were ringing the word's of the gipsy's pro- 
phecy : — 

** When the ring is lost in the month of May, 
When the serpent is broken and thrown in the Bay, 
When the Chamber of Terror in ashes shall lay, 
The curse of Cadgewent shall pass away." 

The first part of the prediction had been 
fulfilled ; would the second follow in due 
course ? She felt sorry for Zum-Zum. 
"She will regret it sooner or later," she 
murmured. 

On the previous twenty-second of December, 
when Zum-Zum, having secured the silver 
key, had gone a second time to the Haunted 
Room, Miss Carlton had not long continued 
her letter-writing. Anxious to consult Zum- 
Zum about a matter of dress for the New 
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Year's party, Beryl had followed her to her 
room. After repeated knocks, she opened 
the door, which, strangely enough, was not 
locked, though Zum-Zum had turned the key. 
Beryl entered the bedroom ; to her amaze- 
ment she saw the panelling had been pushed 
back, and a new, unknown passage lay open 
before her. Without a moment's hesitation, 
she explored the secret corridor. An un- 
accountable suspicion made her walk softly. 
She gently turned the handle of the door at 
the end of the mysterious passage, and glided 
noiselessly behind the dais. There she stood 
motionless. A large rent in the silken canopy 
enabled her to see into the Hall without being 
discovered. An unseen witness of all that 
happened, Beryl listened to Zum-Zum's 
words. She felt a pang as she heard her wild 
talk, and found that she herself was an object 
of jealousy and hatred. Blindness — deafness 
— loathsome disease — madness — death — this 
was what Zum-Zum wished her. WTiat had 
she done to deserve this ? Had she ever 
treated Zum-Zum with anything but considera- 
tion and kindness ? She had gone farther — 
she had treated her as a friend, and admitted 
her to intimacy. Was it her fault that 
Eric Stevens had fallen in love with her ? 
Hot tears started to her eyes ; she was 
tempted to spring from her hiding place, and 
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reproach Zum-Zum. Better feelings pre- 
vailed ; prudence, and a certain amount of 
curiosity, kept her glued to the spot. She 
saw Zum-Zum replace the scroll and seal ; 
and retain possession of the Serpent Ring, 
When Zum-Zum rose from the chair, Miss 
Carlton moved away softly ; she gained the 
Painted Parlour, resumed her pen and writing, 
heard the nev/s of old Steven's illness, and sent 
off for a doctor before Zum-Zum joined her. 
Anxious neither to speak or act in a hurry, 
on so important a matter as the theft of the 
family ring. Beryl kept the whole affair to 
herself. She took time for thought and 
consideration ; and it was not till the eve of 
Eric's departure for London that she opened 
her lips on the subject. Eric promised to 
think it over seriously ; and had counselled 
further delay before speaking to Zum-Zum. 
He left for London, and Miss Carlton deter- 
mined to give Miss Dale an opening for a 
confession. Disguising her handwriting, she 
wrote the words that are already known to 
the reader ; JuUe had pinned the paper on 
the toilet cushion during breakfast. 

" If Zum-Zum reads that," thought Beryl, 
"it may bring her to a better mind. She 
may regret her conduct. She may come to 
me or Eric — ^when he returns — ^restore ^ the 
ring. Then all could go on happily as before. 
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She must have been very miserable all these 
months. She may be glad of an opporttinity 
to set herself straight." 

Beryl's expectations were not destined to 
be realised, as we have seen. The friendly 
warning only precipitated matters. Zum- 
Zum did not regret her conduct. Her feelings 
towards Miss Carlton had not softened during 
the lapse of weeks. She destroyed the ring ; 
as we have seen, and her sensations, as she 
returned to the Castle, were more akin to 
triumph and satisfaction, than regret. She 
had carrieed out her intentions ; Beryl was 
for ever deprived of the Luck of the Daven- 
ants. She did not care what happened now. 
Later on, when quietly sitting under a tree 
in the garden, the reaction came. Her 
excitement evaporated ; she looked at the 
whole matter more calmly. Then from the 
depths of her soul, went up the cry, ' ' What 
have I done ? ' ' 

Beryl, from her eyrie on the side of the 
crag, saw the flag hoisted on the tower — 
Eric had returned. She sprang up the path, 
gained the summit of the headland, and 
hastened along the cliff. Presently she 
walked more slowly — she saw Eric coming 
over the grass towards her. A feeling of shy- 
ness stole over her for the first time. He 
came to her, with joy in every glance. ' * Beryl 
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— the register of my parents' marriage is 
foimd. It took place at Bow, on the ninth 
of May. I am the son of Lord Davenant and 
Dolly his wife.*' 

Beryl put out both her hands. ' ' Eric — 
Eric — you are now Earl of Cadgewent. I 
am so glad — so glad.*' 

Eric took her hands in his, and drew her 
gently towards him : ' * And you will be 
Countess of Cadgewent," he whispered. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



THE FIRE AT THE CASTLE. 



•< Well bear him, we*ll follow him, we*ll die with him." 

Shakespeare. 

The next morning a mounted rider went to 
every house in the village, to every farm 
and outlying hamlet on the Cadgewent estate, 
summoning all the tenants to a meeting in 
the Banqueting Hall at the Castle at three 
o'clock. A messenger was sent to the 
Towers, requesting the presence of Lord 
Camperdown, and proceeded to the Rectory 
and the Manor, to convey the same invitation 
to Mr. Chasuble and Mr. Campion. By two 
o'clock the whole neighbourhood seemed to 
be streaming across the Park on their way 
to the Castle. Lord Camperdown, in his 
park-phaeton, with Lady Lettice by his side, 
was the first to arrive. He was followed by 
the Countess in a closed carriage, accompanied 
by her maid and much baggage, as she was 
to make a prolonged stay with Beryl. Mr, 
Campion's neat brougham came next, con- 
veying that worthy gentleman, his wife, anc 
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Mr. Chasuble. Mr. and Mrs. Ford walked up 
from Cadgewent Rectory. Farmers in dog- 
carts, or riding stout cobs, made their appear- 
ance at the great entrance ; villagers and 
tenants of every sort came in groups of six or 
seven, talking eagerly as they went along. 
Eric received them on the Castle steps ; he 
shook hands with each individual, inquiring 
after absent persons. Very few, however, 
were missing ; nearly everyone, except about 
half a dozen sick and aged, being present. As 
they reached the hall, the butler and footmen 
directed them on to the banqueting hall. 
Little by little the vast place was filled ; by 
three o'clock all had taken their seats. Then 
the folding doors at the upper end were 
thrown back, and there entered Lord Camper- 
down, the Countess, Mr. Campion, Mr. Ford, 
Mr. Chasuble and Mr. Lawson. Eric, leading 
Beryl, came last. They took up positions on 
a slightly raised platform. Eric, coming 
forward, then addressed the assembly : 

' * My dear friends and neighbours, I have 
called you all here to-day to make an an- 
nouncement of great importance to all holding 
land or houses on the Cadgewent estate, and 
of still greater importance to me. I was bom 
among you. You have known me as a child, 
as a boy, and as a man. My grandfather, 
William Stevens, worked here all his life; 
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you were well acquainted with his wife and 
family. Up to within a brief period, I be- 
lieved myself to be the son of Jonas Stevens 
and Hannah, his wife. Just before my 
grandfather's death, a statement made to me 
by him destroyed that beUef entirely. A 
son indeed was bom to Jonas Stevens, but it 
was a dead infant. The child of Dolly 
Stevens, born two hours later, Uved. William 
Stevens, anxious to save his daughter's good 
name, allowed the midwife to change the 
children. The dead infant was secretly 
buried with my mother. The living one 
(myself) was brought up by Hannah and 
Jonas as their own. After my grandfather's 
death, I took up the matter. I was successful 
in tracing the midwife and Mrs. Stem, with 
whom my mother had hved for two years 
before my birth." Eric then gave a detailed 
account of all that had happened ; the inter- 
view with Cousin Betty and Mrs. Haines ; his 
meeting with Madge Mortlock, and her sur- 
render of the locket and ring. He relatec 
his journey to Bow ; the search through tb 
Registers ; and the discovery of the marriage 
between Lord Davenant and Dolly Stevens 
He produced the copy of the marriage register 
the heads of each family were invited up o 
the platform, and it was placed in their hand 
together with the ring and locket. This Utt 
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ceremony being over, Mr. Lawson got up, and 
read aloud, in a clear, distinct voice, the 
written statements containing the narratives 
of William Stevens, Betty Stem, and Sarah 
Haines. This being finished, Eric asked the 
assembly if they considered the evidence con- 
clusive. There was a perfect babel of voices 
in answer, and loud cries of "We do. We 
do," from all the tenants. Lord Camper- 
down, rising, said, ' ' I call for three cheers for 
the Earl of Cadgewent.' * Then the old place 
rang with ringing cheers, and shouts of * ' Long 
live the Earl of Cadgewent.'* When the 
applause died down, Eric, leading Miss Carlton 
to the front of the platform, said ' ' You have 
all loved this yoxmg lady as Miss Carlton. I 
must now introduce her to you as my intended 
bride. I ask you all to give three cheers for 
the future Coimtess of Cadgewent." You 
would have thought the roof must come down 
on the heads of all present, so deafening were 
the cries of " Long Uve the Coimtess of 
Cadgewent.*' Lord Camperdown then made 
a short and humorous speech ; Mr. Campion, 
Mr. Ford and Mr. Chasuble followed. A few 
words from Mr. Lawson terminated the pro- 
ceedings. 

The side doors into the spacious ballroom 
were thrown open, and the tenants were in- 
vited to seat themselves at tables, spread with 
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all possible good things. Those present 
quickly availed themselves of the invitation ; 
in five minutes all the tables were surrounded 
by happy faces ; hands and mouths were 
soon fuUy occupied. When every glass was 
filled with champagne, the oldest tenant, an 
aged farmer, considerably over ninety, rose 
and proposed, ' * The health of the Earl and 
futiure Countess of Cadgewent." The toast 
was received with acclamations, and drunk 
with great enthusiasm. Eric, Beryl and Lord 
Camperdown moved among the people, con- 
versing with them, and receiving their con- 
gratulations. Joy was painted on every 
countenance, and the praises of the new 
Earl were on every tongue. 

Dinner being concluded, an impromptu 
dance was got up on the bowling green ; all 
was merriment and animation. The evening 
was so warm, that Lady Camperdown was not 
afraid to sit out in a sheltered spot with Mrs. 
Ford, and watch the dancers footing it merrily 
to the accompaniment of the sexton's violin^ 
the concertina and flute of two of the stable 
boys. 

There was one sad heart at this festive 
gathering ; it was Zum-Zum's. She felt ai 
outsider altogether. To her the sound o 
mirth and laughter were indeed like th 
crackling of thorns under a pot ; she had n 
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part in it. She stole away by herself, and 
thought bitter things of everyone. * * Who 
cares about me ? Who will miss me if I 
died to-night ? ' ' she thought Presently an 
irresistible desire to revisit the Hall of Terror 
came over her. She made her way back to 
the Castle. 

It was nearly dark, and there was no moon. 
Reaching her room she Ut a candle, and went 
straight to the Haunted Chamber. How chill, 
weird and ghostly it felt in that lonely vaulted 
Hall. She gave a glance round the room ; 
put the candlestick down on the table, and 
seated herself in the wooden chair. She felt 
weary, exhausted, and sad. With her 
aching head resting on her hand, she reviewed 
with remorse and despair her conduct during 
the previous months. What would she not 
have given now to be able to undo the past ? 
What had she gained by opening the safe ? 
What had she achieved by destroying the 
ring ? Eric was now Earl of Cadgewent ; he 
was engaged to be married to Beryl. He 
had come and annoimced it to Zum-Zum the 
evening before. ' ' He spoke very kindly ; 
Beryl, too, has been quite affectionate. They 
must be still imaware that the ring has dis- 
appeared. Surely this ignorance cannot last 
long. The spy will tell the secret sooner or 
later. What will they say ? I shall be sent 
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away from the castle. What shall I do ? " 
At this moment her reverie was interrupted. 
There was a stir in or near the room. Was 
it the rustling of the trees outside ? 
There was hardly a breath of air ; the night 
was a remarkably still one. Was it the sound 
of approaching feet ? She could not tell. A 
rat passing along the wainscotting perhaps — 
a mouse scuttUng into its hole — ^no — it did 
not sound like that. There it was again — 
did something gUde by towards the throne ? 
Surely that was a whisper — she clenched her 
hands, and shivered with fright. Presently 
a soft, strange, mysterious music filled the 
room ; gradually it grew nearer and nearer ; 
it waxed louder and louder. Mingled with 
the sound of the harp and the violin, the beat 
of the drum, the notes of the flute, the blare of 
the trumpet and the clash of the cymbals, 
were cries and shrieks of pain and agony. 
The imseen band seemed to sweep past her ; 
with a roar and a crash the music ceased. 
All was silence. But the hall no longer felt 
untenanted ; she was surrounded — but by 
what — by whom ? Zum-Zum trembled from 
head to foot. The hidden troup must be 
standing in front of the dais ; so suddenly 
had the wild, unearthly sounds come to an 
end. She raised her eyes. Something — 
something — she knew not what — ^was on the 
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stone seat — ^it moved — ^yes, it moved. What 
was it ? 

Conquering her terror with a superhuman 
effort, Zum-Zum approached the dais with 
unsteady feet. She raised the candle aloft. 
The light fell upon the throne. There, coiled, 
lay a huge serpent, with head erect, glittering 
eyes, and protruding fangs. Over its head, 
suspended from above, she knew not how, 
was a brilliant crown, set with rubies, which 
sent forth sparks of fire. Aroimd the monster 
were misty forms. The next moment, there 
was a sound of crackling flames. Holding 
the candle too high, it had caught the silken 
drapery over the dais. The canopy, dry and 
brittle with age, was in a blaze. Zum-Zum 
was cut off from the door by which she had 
entered ; it was impossible to pass behind the 
throne. Her retreat in that direction was 
impossible. She rushed to the other door, it 
was, of course, locked and bolted. With a 
shriek of despair, she ran back to the table, 
and fell fainting on the ground. 

Beryl was the first to miss Zum-Zum. She 
had noticed her dejected face, and was full of 
pity for her. She went in search of her, but 
she was not to be found. She caught hold 
of Eric, as he took a turn on the terrace after 
leading his partner, the very stout wife of the 
principal farmer, to a chair. 
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* ' Eric, have you seen Zum-Zum ? I feel 
anxious about her. She has looked miserably 
sad and ill all day.' ' 

' * No, I have not seen her about an5rwhere. 
What is it, William ? " to one of the smallest 
stable lads, who, with his cap in his hand, 
came up at that moment. 

' ' Please, my lord, there were corpse lights 
in the churchyard last night, and now there 
be lights in the Haunted Tower," and he 
pointed to the windows of the Chamber of 
Terror. 

' ' Good God,' ' cried Eric, * ' the place is on 
fire." 

' ' Zum-Zum — oh — Zum-Zum, ' ' screamed 
Beryl ; ' ' she must be there. No one else 
knows the way. Save her, Eric, save her." 

"Call the fire-brigade together," cried 
Eric. He rushed to his room, caught hold of 
the keys ; undid the barred door, and sprang 
up the stairs at a furious pace. Hurriedly he 
unlocked the door at .the head of the steps ; 
drew back the bolts, and entered the Haunted 
Room. It was full of smoke ; the canopy was 
in flames ; the wooden roof had already 
caught fire. Zum-Zum was lying senseless 
on the floor ; blood was pouring from her 
head, which had struck against the edge 
of the table. Eric bent over her, lifted hei 
gently but firmly in his arms, and carried hei 
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out of the room. This was done only just in 
time, for part of the roof fell in just as he 
gained the door. It was difficult work getting 
the senseless girl down a narrow stone stair- 
case, in total darkness, and suffocating smoke. 
But it was done at last. Eric took Zum- 
Zum to the West Wing, and into the late 
Earl's bedroom. A doctor, who was staying 
at the village inn on a holiday, and had come 
up with some of the tenants, volimteered his 
services. Leaving Zum-Zum in his hands, 
and to the tender care of Beryl, the Countess, 
and Lady Lettice, Eric hastened to take com- 
mand of the household fire-brigade. This 
had already been called together by Lord 
Camper down, who had taken the leadership 
in Lord Cadgewent's absence. A messenger 
had been despatched to summon aid from 
Culvercombe. Under such cool and able 
captains at Lord Camperdown and Lord 
Cadgewent, the men worked with a will. 
Valuable pictures, documents and furniture 
from the lower floors of the East Wing were 
saved, and deposited on the lawns and bowling 
green. But by the time the fire engines from 
Culvercombe arrived, it was quickly seen by 
all that it was hopeless to attempt to save the 
East Wing itself. All their efforts were now 
directed to cutting off the fire from the main 
centre building. Just before dawn, the whole 
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roof fell in, the building collapsed. By six 
o'clock, all that was left of the Haunted 
Wing was a vast heap of charred wood, red-hot 
bricks and stones, iron girders and ashes. 
But the Castle was saved. 

Lord Cadgewent stood looking sadly at the 
smoking ruins. Joseph Fen ton, the oldest 
tenant on the estate, a man of over ninety 
years, the same who had proposed the toast 
at the banquet, was standing by his side. 
After a few minutes, the aged man remarked, 
" My lord, this dreadful sight recalls to my 
mind the old prophecy, which has been 
handed down in the place for generations," 
and the farmer repeated slowly and im- 
pressively : — 

'* When the rio^ it lost in th« month of Uaj, 
When the Serpent is broken and thrown in the Bay, 
When the Chamber of Terror in ashei shall lay, 
The Curse of Cadgewent shall pass away." 

''I had forgotten it, Fenton," said Erie, 
with a start ; ' ' though I came across it 
only the other day in an old black-letter 
book of quaint rhymes. I think there was 
another couplet." 

* ' There was, my lord, but I cannot recall 
it for the moment." 

' * I think the Castle is safe enough now, olc 
fellow," observed Camperdown. " I vot( 
we go and have forty winks." 
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Beryl and Lady Lettice in the meantime 
remained with Zum-Zum. They soon got 
rid of the Countess, who would do nothing 
but walk up and down the room, repeating, 
*' Are we safe from the fire here ? " now 
and again shaking her head sadly at Zum- 
Zum, and saying : * ' I fear Petroleum Bitters 
will do no good. ' ' 

At six oclock, all danger from the fire being 
over, Mrs. Campion insisted on Beryl and 
Lettice going to bed. She remained with the 
unconscious sufferer ; Julie also taking her 
place at the bedside. 

Late in the afternoon. Beryl, after a sound 
sleep, resumed her duties as head nurse. 
As she sat there, she noticed that Zum-Zum 
had opened her eyes, and was looking at her. 
She bent over her gently, and spoke tender 
words of sympathy and compassion. Zum- 
Zum whispered one word, "Forgive." 
Beryl whispered back, " I know all, and I 
liave nothing to forgive. You have done a 
good deed in destroying the ring, and burning 
the East Wing. All is well. Do not worry 
about anything. ' ' 

Zum-Zum looked relieved, and murmured, 
'' Eric." 

'* I will send for him." 

In five minutes he was standing by the bed. 
Zum-Zum looked at him with a sort of dumb 
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entreaty in her eyes. Eric took her hand in 
his. 

' ' Kiss her,' ' whispered Beryl ; * ' I have so 
much, I need not grudge her that when she 
is dying. ' * 

Eric bent down over the poor girl and kissed 
her gently on the lips. Zum-Zum gave a 
low cry of joy. The next moment she had 
fallen back on her pillows. The flush of 
happiness faded from her cheek ; she was dead. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE KEY TO THE PUZZLE, 



** To a nunnery go ; and quickly too." 

Shakespeare. 

The marriage of the Earl of Cadgewent 
with his cousin, Beryl Carlton, took place 
quite quietly at the little village church. 
The Eari of Camperdown was Eric's best man ; 
Mr. Lawson gave the bride away. The only 
friends present were the Countess, Lady 
Lettice, Mr. Campion and his wife, Mrs. Ford 
and Julie. Mr. Ford performed the ceremony, 
assisted by Mr. Chasuble. Directly after- 
wards, the newly wedded pair left for a short 
tour in Normandy. It was the end of July 
when they returned to England, and once 
more took up their life again at Cadgewent 
Castle. Interests and occupations of every 
sort prevented Lady Cadgewent from making 
her long intended visit to the exiled nuns 

at W . One hot day towards the end of 

August, business taking Eric to the old 
cathedral town, she announced that she 
would accompany him. 
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After lunching at the Mitre, and looking 
in at two or three shops, Beryl took a carriage 
and drove out to The Gables, where the French 
Sisters had taken up their abode. 

The house was little more than an enlarged 
farmhouse, which a former owner had tried 
to transform into a modem villa. In front 
was a lawn, with a gravel path leading up to 
the door ; a large walled garden lay beWnd, 
leading into an orchard. On the right was 
a bam and outhouses ; to the left a small 
ornamental pond and shrubbery. It was 
recreation time as Beryl drove up to the 
garden gate. In all directions, in the garden, 
the shrubbery and the orchard, the pictiu'e- 
esque figures of the nuns in their sombre habits 
and veils could be seen ; some walking up 
and down in groups of three or foiu:, chatting 
gaily. Others were sitting imder the tree* 
with embroidery or knitting in their hands 
some were feeding the birds with crumbs 
the feathered denizens of the air appearin 
on the best of terms with the new tenani 
of the homestead. 

A rosy-cheeked young lay sister ran forwai 
to receive Lady Cadgewent as she left t] 
carriage. 

Beryl, in rather halting French, ask 
for Madame la Superieure, and the little n 
ushered her into the parlour. Two Ic 
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French windows gave access to the garden at 
the back. The room was plain and prim. 
The floor was polished to such an extent as to 
be almost dangerous. A square of carpet in 
the middle of the room ; a small table ; 
wooden chairs arranged stiffly against the 
walls ; a glass cupboardr^filled with books, 
medals, crosses, and scapulars ; such was the 
furniture. Two or three rather grotesque 
old prints hung on the white-washed walls ; 
Beryl looked at them carelessly ; they were 
of no parcicular interest. She glanced at the 
picture, an oil painting over the mantel-piece, 
and gave a start and a gasp of amazement. 
It was the portrait of a young woman with 
large, serious, dark eyes, oval face, and golden 
brown hair, in the costume of the time of 
Louis the Sixteenth before the revolution. 
That face — it was so familiar to her — ^where 
had she seen it before ? Where — ^where — 

surely Beryl's head swam round — het 

eyeUds closed — once more there rose up in 
rapid succession the visions of the past. 
Again before her stood the wooden cofTin, 
with the dead nun lying peacefully at rest — 
quickly followed the tolling bell ; the funeral 
procession ; the last sad rites, as the coffin 
was lowered into the grave. Shifting again, 
the scene in the chapel at midnight enacted 
itself a third time before her eyes. Once 
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more she seemed to lie in her bed at Cadge- 
went Castle, and the kneeling nun is there, 
turning the leaves of her book of Hours. 
Lastly, as in a looking-glass, she saw herself 
with Eric in the Picture Gallery ; she lieard 
the words, ' ' that was in the year seventeen 
hundred and seventy-five ; and to this day, 
no light has ever been thrown on the fate of 
the Lady Anne Davenant." Lady Cadge- 
went came to with a start, repeating almost 
mechanically, ' ' No light has ever been 
thrown on the fate of the Lady Anne Daven- 
ant." She gazed on the portrait. Yes, it 
was the face of the lost bride — so loved — so 
mourned by the foresaken bridegroom. 

But how was the picture here ? What 
romantic story was she about to hear ? 

A tall, elderly nun, with a sweet, calm face, 
entered the room. 

Lady Cadgewent managed to stammer out 
a few wordte of greeting, then unable tc 
contain her emotion any longer, exclaimed 
' ' Madame, that portrait — it is — it must h 
an ancestor of mine — the likeness is so great- 
I hope you understand English — all m 
French seems to have left me." 

The Superior smiled, and replied in exceller 
English, but with a slight foreign accent : ^* 
can quite understand your agitation, Madan 
la Comtesse ; this is the portrait of yo 
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ancestress, the Lady Anne Davenant, who 
joined our Congregation before the Revolu- 
tion. We have been longing for your visit, 
Madame ; we have so much in common ; 
linked as we are by association in an heroic 
sacrifice, and a life and death of more than 
ordinary sanctity." 

' ' There is so much — oh — so much, I should 
like to tell you, if I may," said Beryl. 

" I shall be pleased to hear anything you 
would like to say," observed Madame la 
Sup^rieure. 

" It seems selfish to begin on my affairs," 
Beryl said, ' ' when you must have so much 
to relate about your own troubles in France ; 
your sad exile ; your experiences and trials 
in a strange land." 

' * That will all come later, ' ' Madame la 
Sup6rieure observed with her patient smile ; 
'* Our Congregation has waited for this 
interview for over a himdred years. Nor will 
it be the last. I feel, Madame, this meeting 
will lead to others no less interesting." 

' ' May ,we go into the garden ? ' ' asked 
Beryl, simply, " I feel the need of fresh 



air. 



"By all means ; the Sisters have gone 
into the chapel. We shall have the garden 
to ourselves." 

They went through one of the French 
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windows, and seated themselves under the 
large tree on the grass plat. 

Here Beryl opened her heart, and related 
to the good reUgious her inheritance of 
Cadgewent ; her strange dreams and weird 
visions ; the signature in the Haunted Room ; 
the series of events which led to the dis- 
covery of the real heir of Cadgewent ; the 
sad end of Zum-Zum ; the fate of the ring ; 
the destruction of the East Wing, and her 
marriage with Eric. 

The nun listened with the deepest interest 
*' I cannot express,' ' she observed, ' ' what mj 
feelings are concerning all you have told me 
Never having news of the Davenants sine 
the Lady Anne's death, we fancied the famil 
must have quite died out. Judge of ou 
excitement when a few months ago a lette 
from Julie arrived, dated from Cadgewer 
Castle. But the name of Carlton puzzled us 
and we thought the Castle had passed out ( 
the hands of the Davenants. During her fir 
visit here, Julie enlightened us somewhs 
In the spring we heard that the real heir hj 
been found, and once more there was ; 
Earl of Cadgewent. Quickly after that cai 
the tidings of your maniage. We shoi 
have written to you, but thought it best 
wait for a personal interview, Julie havi 
repeatedly assured us that you intended 
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pay US a visit. You must bring the Earl to 
see us. Now I must go to Office. Sit here 
whilst I am in chapel. I will send out a little 
collation." 

A sweet toned bell began to ring, and 
Madame la Sup^rieure went into the house. 
Presently the rosy-cheeked sister appeared 
with a small table in her hands. This she 
placed before Lady Cadgewent. Quickly re- 
tracing her steps, after an interval of about 
five minutes, she came out again with a tray 
arranged in most tempting fashion. There 
was coffee in a quaint Uttle pot ; a jug of 
hot milk ; hot rolls, honey, and pats of butter. 
Beryl, who had been rather exhausted after 
her excitement about the portrait, enjoyed 
her simple meal imder the tree. The coffee 
was excellent ; the fresh rolls and butter 
delicious. ' * I wonder why everything tastes 
so much nicer out of doors," she thought. 

By the time Madame la Sup^rieure returned. 
Lady Cadgewent felt quite refreshed, and all 
the better for the food she had taken. 

'' Lord Cadgewent is here," the nun said ; 
* * We have had a most interesting conversa- 
tion with him. He became anxious at your 
prolonged absence, and has come to fetch you. 
We do not admit gentlemen into this back 
garden ; but he is taking coffee in the parlour. 
Shall we join him ? " 
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• * By all means/ ' answered Beryl, springing 
up from her seat. 

As they walked towards the house the 
Sup6rieure said, * ' You must come and spend 
an entire day with us soon, Madame. The 
whole Commimity desire to make your ac- 
quaintance, and that of your noble husband. 
We have so much to tell you. In the mean- 
time here is the diary of our venerated 
Mother, Soeur Fran9crise Marie de la Sainte 
Face, who gave the habit of our Congregation 
to the Lady Anne Davenant, and received 
her vows. It will tell you all you need 
know at present. By degrees we can supple- 
ment it with details handed down from 
generation to generation amongst us. I know 
it will interest you greatly." 

As Lord and Lady Cadgewent got into the 
carriage, they found on the seat a large 
heavy parcel done up in brown paper. 

' ' What is this ? " asked Eric : ' ' Is it on* 
of your purchases, Beryl ? ' ' 

"No," she answered, "all my parcel 
are to meet me at the train." 

* ' There must be some mistake,' ' remarke 
Eric. 

Madame la Superieure stepped forwan 

" Pardon me, there is no mistake. Tl 
Community beg your acceptance of tl 
portrait of your ancestress. If you w 
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place it in your picture gallery, we shall feel 
highly honoured.*' 

Eric and Beryl were deeply touched by the 
gift, and words failed them to express their 
feelings. 

* ' What can we do to show our gratitude ? ' ' 
Beryl inquired, as she pressed the nun's hand. 

'' Ah ! Madame," she repUed, '* this little 
sacrifice on our part is not worth considering. 
But that far greater sacrifice, of which the 
portrait will remind you when you have read 
the Diary ; let it not have been made in vain. 
Tantus labor non sit cassus.'* 

As they drove away, Eric and Beryl ex- 
changed glances, but they were silent for a 
while. Then Eric drew from his pocket a 
much battered and torn old volume, sa3ang, 
* ' See, Beryl, what I have picked up at the 
second-hand book shop this morning. It is 
a copy of the very same black-letter book 
which perished in the fire last May. I want 
you to look at the verses, or rather jingUng 
rhymes on the Cadgewent Curse which the 
gipsy quoted to you, and Fenton repeated 
to me as I stood watching the.smoking ruins of 
the East Wing. Here it is." 

Beryl took the book and read : — 

** When the ringe is lost in the Monthe of Maye, 
When the serpente is broken and toste in the Baye, 
When the Chamber of Terror in ashes shall laye, 
Tl|e Curse of Cad^ewei^te shall pass aw2V7Qi" 
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" How very curious/* observed Beryl, 
after a pause. 

"Turn now to page ten/' Eric said ; "the 
top line. Read it aloud." 

Beryl read : — 

** Where the bonde was sif^ned, the Crosse shall be seene, 
And Marye mother shall rei|:De as qaeene, 
Where the serpente ruled, the Masse shall be sunge 
And the Sacring Bell shall oft be range, 
When Cadgewente's heir shall come to his owne. 
He shall bowe him down to the power of Rome.** 

There was silence again. Then Lady Cadge- 
went said, ' ' Well, Eric ? ' ' 

' ' Have you anything to say, Beryl ? ' * 
Lady Cadgewent answered in the language 
of Ruth the Moabitess, '* Whither thoi 
Roesty I will go, and where thou lodgest, I wii 
lodge ; thy people shall be my people : an 
thy God my God.*' 



CHAPTER XXV. 



THE nun's diary. 



** Ca^t they bread upon the waters : for thou shalt 
find it after many days." — Ecclesiastes, 

Extract from the diary of our venerated 
Prioress, Mere Fran^oise Marie de la Sainte 
Face, in the world Catherine Seton, of a 
noble Scottish house, who during the Reign 
of Terror suffered death on the guillotine in 
company with many others her companions. 
This Diary, which was left at the Conciergerie, 
reached us by the hands of the Abb6 Edgworth. 

'^ This is the Diarie of me, Catherine Seton, 
by the grace of God, now Frangoise Marie 
de la Sainte Face. Lou^ soit le Christ. 

June the twenty-ninth. Feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul 1775. This day after our Con- 
ventual Mass, the Community received the 
visit of his Eminence, the Cardinal de Rohan, 
who arrived in state in a great coach and out- 
riders, bringing with him the Ladye Anne 
Davenant of an ancient and respected English 
family. This young lady, who joins youth 
and beauty with rare talents and* refined 
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manners, having made her abjuration in the 
private Oratory of her Majesty the Queen, 
and embraced the doctrines of the ancient 
Catholic Faith, now humbly begs admittance 
to our poor Congregation, and the holy habit 
of religion. 

The Cardinal urging this upon us with 
much vehemence, we withdrew and calling 
the Council together, consulted amongst om*- 
selves as to whether this was fitting and 
suitable. After much talk, we came to the 
decision to oblige the Cardinal in this matter. 
Proceeding again, in silence, to the Parlour, 
we intimated to his Eminence that we agreed 
to his desires. He overjoyed forthwith de- 
parted again for Versailles, where the Court 
lies still at present ; leaving with us the 
Ladye Anne Davenant, to whom we gave the 
postulant's habit. 

June the thirtieth. After chanting Vespers 
and having leisure to o\u"selves, we take up 
our pen to continue this our poor Diarie. To- 
day we held a long talk with the Lady Anne. 
Owing to scarcity of numbers, we now hold 
the double burden of Novice-Mistress, as well 
as Prioress of our beloved Congregation. A 
burden indeed almost too heavie to be borne, 
did not the grace of God support us. Our 
deare Postulant related to us her adventures in 
coming to this beautiful Countrie of France, 
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and to our City of Paris. On the eve of her 
Bridal with the Noble Earie her cousin, she 
escaped from the Castle of Cadgewent, climb- 
ing, clad in male attire, down a ladder of ropes, 
and so to the garden. In this she was aided 
by smugglers, more particularly by one, 
Abel Mortlock, half pirate, half gipsey, in 
whose sailing vessel she crost the channel to 
French waters. After a vastly stormy pas- 
sage, they took shelter at Dieppe, where the 
smugglers put her ashore, afterwards con- 
tinuing their voyage to Calais. At Dieppe she 
took horse to Paris, still passing as a young 
gentleman of fortune ; and contrived to send 
word to a ladye of the Courte at Versailles, 
who presented her to the Queen, and to our 
very good friend and patron, the Cardinal 
de Rohan. Asked what urged her to leave 
her betrothed, home, kindred and country, on 
so wilde a journey, she answered, * My 
design in leaving all to come to France, and 
to desire to enter ReUgion, is to pray night and 
day for the good estate and salvation of my 
good cousin and his family ; his descendants 
also after him, and all Davenants to the day of 
doom.' She then, in words too long to be 
here put down in you, our poor diarie, told 
us the dreadful doom and curse hanging over 
the family by means of a most wicked com- 
pact with the devil, entered into by a former 
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Lord of Cadgewent. Which compact con- 
tinueth to bind all and sundry of them, by 
reason of the signature which is still affixed 
by each heir as he cometh into the property. 
*Tis a curious historie, and passing strange. 
The bell for compline disturbs our pen. 

December the twenty-fifth. Christmas Day^ 
1775. On this day the Ladye Anne Davenant 
received the Novice's habit, and took the 
name of Soeur Gabrielle Marie de la Sainte 
Croix. Methinks this little Novice will soon 
\ be an example to all of us, her religious 

J: fervour is so great. 

; I forgot to put down in this our diarie, 

i] that a day or two before cutting off her long 

i and beautiful curls, I caused our Soeur 

Raphaele, who is vastly clever with her pencil 
; and brush, to paint the portrait of the Ladye 

Anne. 'Tis in oils, and quite a work of art. 
We are all much satisfied with it. It shall 
ornament the great parlour when finished. 
July the firsts 1770. 

*Tis a long time since we have writ in you our 
deare Diarie. Lack of leisure alone has caused 
this ; for of Soeur Gabrielle and her good 
qualities we could write many pages. Truly 
we might claim for her heroic virtue. No 
penance is too severe ; no vigil too long ; 
no fast too rigorous ; no humiliation too great 
to satisfy her fervour. When we urge greatei 
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moderation, remembering her extreme youth 
and deUcate bringing up, saying ' Sister you 
must not shorten your days by over zeal in 
mortifications,* she answers with a smile of 
Paradise, ' I am doing penance for all the 
Davenants who have yet to be bom. Do 
not rob them, deare Mother, of the graces I 
hope to win for them. I may yet avert the 
curse by my sufferings. What to you seems 
over much severe, to me is as nothing.* So 
we are forced to let her have her way. 
Methinks we must make a particular examen 
on our affection for this little Novice ; ere 
it begins to over pass what is fitting in a 
Religious. 

Christmas Day^ 1776. 

This morning Soeur Gabrielle pronounced 
her solemn vows, with the countenance of a 
seraph, and the fervour of a saint. The black 
veil adds a dignity to her striking beauty. 
She has become the model of religious pietie, 
and is an example to all the Community ; 
she out-distances the oldest of them in the 
exactness with which she observes our Holy 
Rule. We look forward with joy to seeing 
her one day Novice-Mistress ; no one wiU 
ever be more fit to guide the younger members 
of the Commimity in their first steps on the 
path of Religious observance. It is cold to- 
day, our Soeur Gabrielle looks quite blue, and 
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her hands and feet covered with chilblams. 
I will go make a mixture to ease these last, and 
at night Soeur Louise shall take her a treacle 
posset, which, drunk hot, is famous for allaying 
the effects of cold. 

March the fourteenth, 1777. 

A great and heavy cross has been laid on us 
and all the Congregation. Our Soeur Gabrielle 
is slowly fading away. Some bUghting dis- 
ease is slowly eating away her strength ; a 
fever is drying up the blood in her veins. 
Day by day, we see her growing weaker. We 
have the Queen's physicians, but Uke the 
woman in the Gospel, she is nothing bettered 
but rather grows worse. 

June the nineteenth, 1777, at noon. 

Yesterday our Soeur Gabrielle was lying in a 
state of stupor. Word being brought to us 
by Abel Mortlock, the Captain of the smug- 
glers who aided her escape, that he had good 
tidings of the noble Lord Cadgewent, having 
put into Cadgewent Bay a couple of months 
previous. The health of the Earle continued 
good, and he was an altered man, all the 
country side ringing with praises of his 
justice and charitable deeds. The Captain 
added that he himself escaped the halter 
quite lately, owing to the Earl conniving 
at his escape from gaol, and giving him a horse, 
by which mesgis he got off to Dover^ and 
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boarded his vessel there. We thought it our 
duty to rouse our most deare Sister, that she 
might not pass away in ignorance of the joyful 
news of her cousin *s welfare and change of 
life. She Ustened with an angeUc smile ; then 
summoning all her remaining strength, she 
exclamed, * Magnificat anima mea Dominum. 
Et excuUavit spiritus meus : in Deo salutari 
meo . ' They were her last words. The sacra- 
ments were administered. Towards simset 
she passed away. 

June the twenty-first^ 1777. 

This morning we buried our precious and 
beloved Sister. Before closing the lid of the 
coffin, we laid on her breast the miniature of 
her betrothed cousin. On entering the 
Noviceship she had given it to us ; in Ufe 
she had made the sacrifice ; we thought in 
death it should be restored to her again. 
A vastly strange sensation seized us when 
standing by the grave, as the coffin simk out 
of sight. We felt rather than saw that some- 
one was standing with us by the tomb. Had 
some one of the Davenant blood, freed from 
the trammels of this poor fieshe, traversed 
space, and been present in spirit form at 
that lowly fimeral ? Who can tell ? 

August the ninths '^777- 

Divers times at night since the death of 
our beloved Soeur Gabrielle have we, and all 
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our Sisters, been conscious of some presence 
with us during the chanting of the Office. 
Some of us have even seen a shadowy form 
in the porch, but this methinks is a fantasy of 
the brain, and should not be much credited. 
Far be it from any of us to forget the needs 
of the Davenant family. Now that Soeur 
Gabrielle is no longer here to pray and do 
penance for them, we think we must in our 
poore way continue the like work, and offer 
all our prayers, fasts and vigils for the good 
estate and salvation of the kinsfolk of that 
deare one and their descendants. If ever 
I be found worthy to lay down my head on the 
block (though of that methinks there is no 
great likelihood in this most Christian country) 
on accoimt of the Catholic Faith and Holy 
Religion, it will be for the Davenant family 
that my sufferings and death will be offered, 
Huic ergo puree, Deus, Laus tibi Christe.'' 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



CONCLCSION. 



**Airs well that ends well." 

The gipsy's prediction, as far as Lord 
Camperdown was concerned, was not fulfilled, 
for he did not marry Cassie Campion, much to 
the disappointment of that young person and 
her mother. About six months after the 
fire at Cadgewent Castle, Lord Camperdown 
crossed the Atlantic, and made a stay of some 
weeks with his sister. Lady Lettice Jozzler. 

At her house he met a cousin of Mr. Jozzler's, 
a charming girl, who had been carefully 
brought up at the Convent of the Sacr6 Coeur 
in Paris. Miss Mercedes Hogg not only 
possessed great beauty and soUd good 
qualities, but also a large amount of dollars. 
Lord Camperdown proposed, and was ac- 
cepted. The marriage took place after an 
interval of three weeks, and soon after he 
brought his bride to England. 

The Dowager Countess was at first greatly 
distressed at the prospect of a Catholic 
daughter-in-law- But at the very first inter- 
view between them, the young Coimtess 
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managed at once to win the elder woman's 
heart, by swallowing a whole glass of 
Petroleum Bitters. 

A warm friendship has spnmg up between 
Lord Camperdown's bride and the Countess 
of Cadgewent. 

The Jozzler marriage has turned out an 
unqualified success ; Lady Lettice feels the 
greatest pity for both Beryl and Mercedes, 
because their husbands are not American. 

Mr. Chasuble has wedded the lady who is 
short, stout, and wears goggles. His church 
views, in consequence, are considerably 
modified, and he has given up many of his 
ritualistic practices. 

Brainly has renoimced the idea of taking 
Orders ; he now writes verses which he con- 
siders poetry, and prides himself on being far 
superior to Tennyson. 

The East Wing was never rebuilt ; in its 
place Eric raised a majestic gothic chapel, 
which re-echoes to the chants of older time, 
for the Earl and Countess of Cadgewent have 
reverted to the ancient creed of their ances- 
tors. Under one of the most beautiful stainec 
glass windows there is a brass slab inscribed, 

SACRED 

to the Memory of 
The LADY ANNE DAVENANT 
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Who left kindred, home and country to enter 
Religion, and pray for the Salvation of her 
Family. Love is strong as death. Many 
waters cannot quench love ; neither can the 
floods drown it. 

In the churchyard, on the sunny spot near 
the hawthorn bush where the thrushes sing, 
over the grave of Dolly, there rises a pure 
white marble cross, on which is written in 
letters of gold, 

SACRED 

to the dear Memory of 

DOLLY 

Wife of Charles Frederick, Lord Davenant. 

This cross is erected by her devoted son, 
George Eric, thirteenth Earl of Cadgewent. 
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